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Guest Editorial 


A silver anniversary often gives rise to sentiment, renewal 
of vows, and plans for the future. ExcEPTIONAL CHILDREN be- 
gins its 25th year of publication with this issue, and the occa- 


sion offers no exception to these traditional responses. 


Your editorial staff approaches this important milestone with 
the knowledge that the Council and its journal are people cen- 
tered. Accomplishments of our profession during past years 
have led to a brighter future for gifted and handicapped chil- 
dren. Credit for this must be given to those who have dedicated 
their lives to a child-centered service. The unusual demands 
which such service has placed upon emotional and intellectual 
self-discipline make their contributions particularly worthy of 


our respect and admiration. 


In a world where disproportionate values continue to be 
placed on beauty, strength, and perfection in all areas of life, 
it is both timely and proper to re-affirm our vows. We believe 
that our world can accept all children and can give to each 
child better opportunities for personal fulfillment. To that end, 
we join with you in pledging to promote public understanding 
of them and to nurture the positive values of differences repre- 


sented by them. 


Our plans for the future are simple, yet to no small degree 
dependent upon you. We hope that ExcEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
may continue to mature as a professional voice of the Council 
by bringing to its members the best reflections of new possibili- 
ties in special education. On this page you will find names of 
some of those who assist the Council in the production of our 
journal. This group of editorial advisors, whom you know and 
respect, rely heavily upon your ideas and interests. Their con- 
structive support, as well as yours, is the foundation upon which 


our future plans are built. 


Because of the human element, we are sentimental. Because 
of the validity of our beliefs, we re-affirm them. Because of our 


confidence in your support, we plan with optimism. 


John McCormick, Editor 


SEPTEMBER, 1958 
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SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 
for the mentally retarded 


HE sheltered workshop idea is having an enthu- 
West vogue, especially among parents of the 
mentally retarded. It represents new hope, revives 
old aspirations, and provides a course of positive 
action in an area of otherwise gloomy outlook. 

Yet the idea is not new. Rather the enlarged 
enthusiasm reflects new interest and, for many, new 
discovery. One thinks of such enterprises all down 
the ages where concern for fellow-man in his adult 
years has been translated to assistance programs. 
More particularly in recent years it has been a means 
of rehabilitation and occupational engagements for 
the physically handicapped. Yet its equivalent is 
implicit in residential programs for the mentally 
retarded, the mentally ill, the offender, the depend- 
ent, the aged. And non-residential sheltered pro- 
grams have been standard activities of such welfare 
agencies as the Salvation Army, the Goodwill In- 
dustries, the churches, various hospitals and many 
others. Traditionally, and in general, its function 
has been to bring the variously “handicapped” to- 
gether for mutual association, to relieve their isola- 
tion. to capitalize their residual talents for produc- 
tion output and a sense of worth and pride. 

In the present context we are more especially 
concerned with the sheltered workshop as a concept 
and means for assisting the adult mentally retarded, 
more especially the young adults and the mentally 
deficient or marginally deficient retarded. The 
latter distinction is of prime importance since the 
term mentally retarded is so loosely used today 





@ EDGAR A. DOLL is consulting psychologist for 
the Bellingham, Washington, public schools. This 
is the first of a two-part series. The second article, 
devoted to discussion of an occupational education 
school program for adolescent mentally deficient, 
will appear in a forthcoming issue of EXCEPTION- 
AL CHILDREN. 
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without reference to its degrees or its relation to 
overall self-management. Our thesis here is that the 
concept of the sheltered workshop as applied to the 
mentally deficient mentally retarded (who are pre- 
sumed to require a substantial degree of guardian- 
ship) versus the socially adequate mentally retarded 
(who are presumed to be capable of self-direction) 
should be candidly reviewed. Otherwise false hopes 
are aroused which are destined to disillusionment 
except as temporizing with the inevitable. Also the 
real values of the workshop concept may be lost 
in vague, poorly articulated, and illusory hopes. 
These hopes are so vital that we feel the illusions 
should be dispelled, the programs made realistically 
articulate and the purposes made crystal clear. We 
feel that this can be done to the advantage rather 
than to the disadvantage of current investments of 
hope and effort. We feel that otherwise the promis- 
ing values of the sheltered workshop may be lost 
in another welter of shattered hopes. 


Essential Premises 


Our first premise is that the sheltered workshop, 
and we confine this discussion to its relation to the 
mentally retarded, is a means rather than an end. 
It is a device or an idea for assisting the mentally 
deficient young adult to achieve maximum self- 
realization in personal happiness and social useful- 
ness. And since there are degrees of such attain- 
ments the workshop is geared to individual capa- 
vilities and limitations ranging from mere self-help 
to productive, or even competitive, employments. 

Our second premise is that the sheltered work- 
shop is a concept rather than a “thing.”, It should 
be conceived as a comprehensive program rather 
than a specific operation. Such a program includes 
multiple rather than single purposes. It transcends 
the limited notion of a “shop” devoted to making 
salable articles (slowed-down or unskilled factory- 
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type work) or to those services which are generally 
classed as benchwork. It includes all feasible serv- 
ices, whether pursued alone or in company, whether 
requiring materials or only tools, whether domestic 
or industrial, whether self-employed, family em- 
ployed or “employer-employed,” whether competi- 
tive or non-competitive, whether wage-rewarded or 
otherwise, but always in the framework of materi- 
ally useful activity. 

But the concept includes more than this. It im- 
plies socialization, removal from isolation, com- 
panionship, fun, recreation, belonging. And it 
includes all forms of assistance directed toward 
self-help, self-improvement, self-adequacy and their 
socially associated consequences. It particularly in- 
cludes all forms of personal services of which the 
person may be capable, from simple household 
help, both inside and outside the house, to neigh- 
borhood odd-job services and part-time, itinerant, 
or seasonal wage-earning jobs. It includes garden- 
ing, stock-raising, caretaking, repairing, stand-by 
employment. 

We make no aspirations here to listing all these 
many in-shop, out-of-shop, household-personal, and 
other occupational pursuits. We merely wish to 
unfreeze the workshop concept so that the “work” 
transcends the “shop” limitations. 

Our third premise is that the promotion of these 
pursuits in all their varied forms must reckon with 
the evaluation of the present capabilities and un- 
capitalized potentialities inherent in the mentally 
retarded as in all people. This evaluation should 
reckon with the differences between the potentially 
socially adequate retarded and those who will 
always require social guardianship even if finan- 
cially self-sustaining. We deplore the over-simplified 
classification of the mentally retarded as “train- 
able” versus “educable.” We think these are invidi- 
ous distinctions which are educationally reprehensi- 
ble with reference to the implied learning processes. 
We feel that the “educable” should be unscrambled 
as to potential for social adequacy, untrammelled 
by the concept of scholastic adequacy. And in all 
instances we feel that differences in degree, type 
and cause of the mental retardation and particularly 
the prospect of degree of improvability or recovery 
from associated but remediable factors, (such as 
speech, language, emotionality, motivations, organic 
and sensory impairments, cultural, environmental 
and family restrictions, and so on). 
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It appears that the success or failure of sheltered 
workshop programs have been heavily influenced 
by these often unrecognized variables. This does 
not mean that the remediably retarded (psuedo- 
deficient) should be excluded. On the contrary, 
these are the most promising candidates. But it 
does mean that client and family aspirations should 
be geared to such prospects of improvability. For 
some the client’s growth, or his recovery from re- 
mediable influences, will be the first goal of im- 
provement striving. For others the goal will be 
optimum capitalization of capacities that do not 
change through either growth or therapy. 


Promoting Workshop Possibilites 


Our purpose here is to promote the fuller and 
more realistic possibilities of sheltered workshop 
enterprises by suggesting a less restricted and more 
candid imagination regarding its possibilities. To 
arouse hope without reasonable prospect of its 
ultimate fulfillment is cruel encouragement to either 
client or family. To engage in group adult “baby- 
sitting” is a travesty on the occupational, educa- 
tional, social, and personal aspirations of all con- 
cerned, and a misunderstanding of an essentially 
heartening movement. To measure success by 
acclaims for the non-deficient retarded while ignor- 
ing or rejecting the needs of the deficient retarded 
is unfair‘and misleading unless the distinctions are 
clearly acknowledged. To conceive of the workshop 
as merely a benevolent factory is a limited applica- 
tion of the richer concepts. 

The new motto for the retarded, ‘“The trail is for 
all,” is inspiring and alerting. It incorporates 
Christian philosophy with modern social psychology 
and educational methodology. Some will pioneer 
the trail, others will follow its faint blazes, more 
will pursue it unguided only if it is clearly marked 
or well-travelled, but some must be led along by 
the hand of those willing to show the way and give 


help over the rough stones and steep hillsides. 





DENVER IN NOVEMBER 


Cer. Regional 
NOVEMBER 5-8, 1958 
Cosmopolitan Hotel 
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HE definition of general academic talent and 
Tes very special talent or giftedness, as well as 
the discovery and measurement of talent, is being 
seriously discussed and considered on many levels. 
Less attention has been directed to the possible 
differentiation among various kinds of academic 
talent, how early such divergences in talent— 
assuming that they exist—may be identified, and 
what special procedures are demanded for their 
cultivation. 

One such area relates to the social studies and 
commands our immediate topical concern. The 
questions about to be raised and my comments 
about them may be stated in such a manner as to 
suggest dogmatic and prejudiced attitudes. This is 
partly because there is not time to discuss qualify- 
ing conditions; partly because a deliberate dog- 
matic statement is a successful way to arouse an 
argument; and partly, no doubt, because I have 
some prejudices. 

Let us keep our orientation. We have in mind the 
education of bright children. If we say that two or 
three years of a subject should be taken, remember 
that this may mean the equivalent of three or four 
years of work in the regular class. It will be much 
more helpful if we think in terms of competencies 
rather than class periods. Let us recognize, too, 
the tremendous increase in the body of knowledge 
which has occurred in the last 60 years. A person 
has to know a lot more to be adequately educated 
today than was true when some of us were in 


high school. 


Questions to Ponder 


Is there a special talent for social studies? Many 
seem to believe that certain individuals are de- 
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signed, as it were, to be scientists or mathemati- 
cians. Thorndike suggested that there might be a 
social intelligence. If there is a social intelligence, 
is it this which we are trying to develop in the 
social studies? 

I realize, of course, that what is commonly con- 
sidered social intelligence may be quite different to 
some from high proficiency in the social studies. 
But what is the goal of training in the social 
studies? In the physical sciences and engineering 
we wish to educate persons so that they may under- 
stand and control the physical world, to build 
bridges and design space ships. If the purpose of 
social studies is to develop those who will under- 
stand human motivation and behavior—to teach 
students how to adjust intelligently to social and 
economic changes—then we are talking about 
something very like social intelligence. 

If there be a social intelligence—or a special 
talent for social studies—how can it be identified? 
Certainly it is not merely verbal fluency. 

When can talent in the social studies be recog- 
nized? One hypothesis of mental development is 
that intelligence exhibits unitary growth in child- 
hood and then, at about the beginning of adoles- 
cence, differentiates into quite separate abilities. If 
this is the way it happens, we will look for high 
scores on general tests in the earlier school years 
and try to find measures of special factors early 
in the second decade. But we know that great 
promise in the arts may be shown by the very 
young. Perhaps the talented individual may be dis- 
covered at a younger age. We should certainly be 
alert to the possibility. 

As Pressey has so well shown, the development of 
genius requires not only early identification but 
encouragement, opportunities for practice and per- 
formance, the association with the like-minded, and 
so on. -How are we going to provide these things 
for the budding social scientist? What counter- 
parts of microscopes, chemistry sets, rocket materi- 
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als—some, perhaps, carrying the real thrill of 
danger—do we have with which to stimulate and 
maintain interest in the social studies? 

What are the social studies? At the recent meet- 
ing in Washington, one would gather that the social 
study was history, with perhaps a courteous bow to 
certain subjects such as economics or political 
science. But when we say that a person has high 
social intelligence, do we mean merely that he is 
learned in history? 

Are historians more tolerant than scientists? 
Social studies seem to have no generally accepted 
meaning. In Kansas the required courses in social 
studies are not the same as those in Missouri. In 
Toronto, Canada, none is like that required in 
Michigan. It is safe to say that physics means ap- 
proximately the same thing in Canada or Russia 
as it does in the United States. Mathematics is, for 
the most part, mathematics the world around. But 
what of the social studies? Is it not time that we 
undertook to discover what are the basic under- 
standings common to the study of the social studies 
wherever they may be studied? 

Possibly the whole concept of social studies needs 
re-examination. What about including psychology? 

Is talent in social studies of the same order as 
talent in the natural science or in mathematics? 
Does one have to be as good to be best? At the 
moment scientists in our culture are highly valued. 
But it was not ever thus. And are we sure that it 
takes greater discernment to be a Faraday than a 
Gladstone; a Millikan than a Gandhi; a Newton 
than an Adam Smith? 

Closely related to the last question is the query: 
Is a social study a solid subject? 

At the NEA’s Washington Conference on the 
Academically Talented in February of this year, I 
heard Dr. Conant comment on two occasions about 
courses which are too difficult for the average or 
which required hard study. He specifically men- 
tioned science, foreign languages, and mathematics. 
On neither occasion did he include social studies. 
I do not think that this was an intentional slight, 
for in a recent news dispatch, he is quoted as in- 
cluding them. They probably just did not occur 
to him when thinking about hard subjects. How 
about it? It has been observed that the movements 
of the heavenly bodies since the beginning of time 
are not as complicated as the play of a child for 
a single hour. There are more variables, and vari- 
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ables which are more difficult to control, in the 
launching of a meeting at the summit than in the 
launching of a satellite. Who will volunteer to 
put even “Dennis the Menace” into orbit and 
guarantee the intelligibility of the signals he will 
send back? It is perhaps tragic that some brilliant 
minds, discouraged by their inability to fathom 
human motivation, have fallen back to the simpler 
problems of nuclear physics. But the social studies 
must keep trying. 

Do we have any urgent need at the moment for 
those talented in the social studies? The hue and 
cry right now is for more scientists. The earth has 
become a satellite of Sputnik. So far as I know, 
we have not yet been told how many social scientists 
are being turned out by the USSR. Until the figures 
are forthcoming, we will probably not be concerned 
even though some have the feeling that the Soviets 
have been even more successful in world politics 
than in scientific achievement. We are proposing 
new institutions and unlimited budgets to develop 
means of destroying our enemies. It is conceivable 
that a similar expenditure in support of talented 
minds devoted to the undérstanding of the peoples 
of the world might render unnecessary the instru- 
ments of annihilation. It might even make our 
present enemies our friends. It is an illuminating 
but not inspiring commentary on how unhuman 
human beings are to note the amount we spend on 
understanding guided missiles and how little we 
spend on understanding the one who guides them. 

How can we provide meaningful, realistic learn- 
ing experiences in the social studies and at the 
same time protect students and teachers from 
danger? The study of social sciences is dangerous. 
In chemistry laboratories, hoods are provided to 
carry away noxious fumes. What hoods have we 
for protection against the poisonous gases of 
unclear societal thinking on all levels? What 
Geiger counter to inform a teacher of the point at 
which the irradiation of prejudice has become in- 
tolerable? What shelters from the fallout of bombs 
exploded by self-anointed commentators or editors? 
What meterological device which will give the 
teacher advance knowledge of a change in the social 
weather? A few years ago, a major veterans organ- 
ization condemned the teaching of anything about 
communism in the high schools. Recently it said 
that the schools must do so. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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the degree of 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DISTURBANCE 
im 


HANDICAPPED YOUTH 


OTH the implications of many personality 
B theories and the emotional reactions of many 
non-handicapped individuals conspire to produce 
an equating of physical disability and psychological 
disturbance. Is such an equating warranted? Un- 
proven theoretical deductions do not necessarily 
conform to facts and emotional reactions may 
reflect the personality of the observer more than the 
feelings of the individual observed. There is another 
issue at stake here: should the professional worker 
be prepared to deal with a severely disturbed group 
of children, or should he be prepared to meet the 
same individual variation in pathology and have 
the same variety of therapeutic techniques for han- 
dling this pathology as is the case with non-handi- 
capped youths? 

The following study! was designed to throw some 
light on these questions. More specifically, the 
hypothesis tested maintains that there is no signifi- 
cant difference in the depth of psychological dis- 
turbance in handicapped and non-handicapped ado- 
lescents needing professional help. Thus, this study 
will be concerned with that special group of handi- 
capped and non-handicapped youths who are suffi- 
ciently disturbed to seek professional assistance, 
rather than with the total population of such 
youngsters. 


1 This study represents one aspect of a more comprehen- 
sive evaluation of the services of the Guidance and Coun- 
seling Association for Handicapped Youths in Chicago, 
Illinois. The author is particularly grateful to Madeleine 
Foreman for her support of the research reported here. 
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Methodology 
Subjects 


The handicapped group consisted of 30 youths 
with the following handicaps: 12 poliomyelitis, 6 
rheumatic heart disease, 4 epilepsy, 3 cerebral 
palsied, 3 crippled in accidents, 2 chorea and 
organic brain pathology. The term “handicap” has 
quite a broad meaning in this study and indicates 
any significant departure from organic intactness. 

The psychiatric group consisted of 20 youths 
who came to the outpatient clinic of the Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute of the University of Illinois 
College of Medicine. A sample representative was 
drawn of the kinds of cases seen in the clinic. This 
consisted of 80 percent neurotics and 20 percent 
psychotics. More specifically, the diagnoses were 
as follows: 2 inhibited neurotic, 2 inadequate 
personality, 3 infantile personality, 3 hysterics, 1 
unstable personality, 2 passive-aggressive personal- 
ity, 1 anxiety with depression, 1 obsessive-compul- 
sive, 1 inadequate or schizoid personality, 4 schizo- 
phrenics. In none of the cases was there a history 
of a severe physical handicap. 

Relevant descriptive material on the two groups 
is presented in the following table: 


Table 1. DerscripTion oF POPULATION 


Handicapped Psychiatric 

Age: 

Mean 17-2 17-7 

Range 14-2 22-5 14-6 23-1] 
Sex: 

Male 18 ; 

Female 12 9 
Race: 

White 26 18 

Negro 4 2 
Intelligence: 

Mean [.Q. 99,2 98 








Procedure 

The hypothesis of “no difference between groups 
in terms of psychological disturbance” is difficult to 
test for many reasons. To begin with, the instru- 
ment used to test such an hypothesis automatically 
limits the personality factors one investigates. In 
the present study, the Rorschach Ink Blot Test was 
the chosen technique but it clearly does not reveal 
every facet of personality and might possibly be 
insensitive to certain attitudes or feelings which 
differentitate the handicapped and _ psychiatric 
groups. Even within the framework of the Ror- 
schach, the task of analyzing all possible personality 
variables tapped by this technique seemed pro- 
digious. Finally, there are the many unsolved 
statistical problems in dealing with Rorschach data, 
the prime one being the lack of adequate techniques 
for handling the interaction of variables within a 
single record. 

In the present research, it was arbitrarily de- 
cided to study a limited number of variables which, 
both in the author’s experience and in the opinion 
of the staff at the guidance and counselling associa- 
tion, are particularly pertinent to the hypothesis. 
Next, it was decided to use two different methods of 
evaluating the data—a “sign” approach, and a clin- 
ical rating scale—in testing the hypothesis. While 
it is recognized that each has its limitations, a com- 
bination of the two would increase confidence in 
the stability of the findings.? 


The Sign Approach 

The areas of personality investigated by the sign 
approach were: stability of control, debilitation, 
depression, impulsivity, anxiety, social alienation, 
oral concern, physiological preoccupation, passivity. 
childishness. concern with danger. The Rorschach 
criteria for the various categories were devised by 
the author and, therefore, subject to certain limita- 
tions. However, an effort was made to be conserva- 
tive and use criteria which might be acceptable to 
the majority of experienced clinicians.* 

The limitations of this approach are obvious. 
Certainly the criteria are impoverished compared 


2 A third method was also used, consisting of a check list 
of empirically determined deviant scores for this particular 
population of youths. Since the results were the same as 
those obtained from the sign approach, it is omitted for the 
sake of simplicity. 

3 A list of the Rorschach scores used as criteria can be 
obtained from the author upon request. 


with those a clinician uses in evaluating a single 
record and are the barest minimum indices of the 
personality variable. Also, the categories do not 
take into account the interaction among variables; 
e.g., hostility in a rich personality has a different 
meaning than the same hostility in a constricted 
personality. 

However, even though the sign approach is not 
geared to produce maximum meaningfulness, it is 
not meaningless. If, for example, more “heavy” 
Y and depressive content were found in the handi- 
capped group, then certain limited but important 
inferences could be drawn. It would mean that, as 
a group, the handicapped children had more (or 
less) depressive tendencies than the youths in the 
psychiatric group. This tells little about the individ- 
ual or about the context of such trends, but it 
might be important to learn that, if a child has a 
physical handicap, he stands a good chance of 
having depressive tendencies. 


The Clinical Rating Approach 

Since the primary hypothesis concerned the rela- 
tive degree of disturbance in the two groups, it 
seemed advisable to use the clinical approach to 
get at this factor. Theoretically, clinical evaluation 
makes maximal use of the information in the 
Rorschach. 

The scale itself consisted of four categories, rang- 
ing from health to pathology: 


1. “Healthy” record. No severe disturbance, 
plus at least some realized potential in the 
form of complexity, creativity, positive 
assets, etc. However, does not have to be 
an “ideal” record. 

2. Well-defended neurotic or character neuro- 
sis. No sign of significant threat to per- 
sonality but a general limiting of the 
structure. 

3. Beginning of breakdown of neurotic de- 
fenses. Impulsivity coming through or 
brittle, excessive constriction. 

4. Severe disturbance: Psychosis, schizophre- 
nia, severe organic impairment, severe 
character disorder. 


In order to eliminate the possibility of bias on 
the part of the author, 31 randomly selected cases 
were given to an experienced clinician for inde- 
pendent rating. The percent agreement between her 
ratings and the author’s was 53, which is signifi- 
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cantly above chance. In only two cases was the 
difference as large as two points; in the majority 
of instances, the disagreement was only one point. 


Results 


1. “Sign” approach 

Because of the skewness of much of the data, a 
Mann-Whitney “U” test was used to analyze the 
results. The following signs proved to be signifi- 


cant: 
Table 2. Sicns SHowinc SIGNIFICANT GROUP 
DIFFERENCES 

Sign Handicap Psychiatric r 
Zz. 30.03* 18.05* >.01 
Original 
Wand M 1.14 0 >.01 
W 6.26 3.70 >.01 
FM 2.65 1.25 45 
Danger 6.37 4.95 02 





* All entries represent mean values. 


The most obvious feature of the list is how few 
of the signs proved to be signficant—only five out 
of approximately 40 comparisons. If one adds to 
this the fact that three of the most discriminating 
signs (z, Original M and W, and W) are not inde- 
pendent, the number of differences becomes even 
less impressive. Thus, the first conclusion is that 
there is no gross and pervasive difference between 
the Rorschach records of the handicapped and 
psychiatric groups. 

Turning now to the differences which were re- 
vealed, all of them except the signs of danger form 
a fairly consistent pattern. The large amount of 
z, W, Original W and M, M, and FM in the handi- 
capped group indicated a greater psychic vitality 
in these children. They are intellectually more 
lively and assertive, more capable of grasping rela- 
tionships and undersanding complexities; they are 
more reflective, have more depth and inner re- 
sources. They might be immature in their ideas at 
times, but they also avoid the ideational inertness 
of the psychiatric group. 

The increased number of signs of danger in the 
handicapped group stands in marked contrast to 
the assets enumerated above. At this point there is 
no evidence that this has resulted in a significant 
increase in anxiety or has forced the group to make 
extreme kinds of defensive maneuvers. Rather, it 
seems to be a kind of sensitization to threat and 
violence. Although they are in no way over- 
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whelmed, these children do tend to perceive their 
environment as full of aggressive and ominous 
forces. It is interesting to note, however, that they 
are no more concerned with destruction or mal- 
formation of the body than are the psychiatric 
children. 


2. Clinical Ratings 

Since there were relatively few extreme ratings, 
the “healthy” and “well defended” categories, and 
the “mildly disturbed” and “severely disturbed” 
categories were combined, making the scale one of 
relatively undisturbed vs. relatively disturbed chil- 
dren. The number of cases in each category are 
as follows: 

Undisturbed Disturbed 
Handicapped 9 10 
Psychiatric 2 10 

A chi-square (corrected for continuity) yielded 
a value of 1.92 which, with one degree of freedom, 
is not significant. 

Again the conclusion here is the same as the 
one arrived at above: there is no evidence that the 
handicapped group is more disturbed psychologi- 
cally than the psychiatric group; if anything, there 
is a slight tendency for them to be better adjusted. 


Discussion 

To recapitulate the principal findings briefly: 
there is no evidence that handicapped youths who 
need professional help are more disturbed psycho- 
logically than their non-handicapped counterpart; 
on the contrary, they tend to be somewhat healthier, 
having more vitality, inner resources, and creativity. 
However they are more sensitized to potential 
dangers in their environment. It is important to 
remember that these findings apply to children who 
are sufficiently disturbed to seek professional assist- 
ance, rather than to the general population of 
handicapped and non-handicapped youths. 

The important implication here is that one can- 
not equate physical handicap with psychological 
disturbance. Instead, it seems far wiser to put the 
disability into the context of the personality as a 
whole and regard it as a very important stress the 
child must master. His success in mastery probably 
depends on the same factors which determine his 
success in coping with other stresses and his overall 
ego strength. 

The research implications of the above suggest 
a shift of focus from the handicap to the personal- 
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ity of the individual. Instead of equating physical 
and psychological disturbance, the crucial issue 
becomes one of determining what personality 
factors determine the type of adjustment the in- 
dividual makes to his handicap. The complexities 
here are enormous. It is possible, for example, that, 
for certain people, relatively minor disabilities can 
precipitate an inner crisis; for others, the secondary 
gains of the handicap may actually enable them to 
lead a genuinely more productive life or resolve 
certain conflicts over dependency; others may face 
the problems presented by the disability calmly 
and with good sense. This means that not only 
must the total personality of the child be evaluated, 
but also that his adjustment prior to the onset of 
the illness must be reconstructed as carefully as 
possible. Although this is an extremely complex 
and taxing undertaking, it will probably be more 
fruitful than the spurious simplicity of regarding 
disability as the inevitable precursor of personality 
disorder. 


Theoretical Pitfalls 


There is another important theoretical point to 
make here. Nothing in the above should be con- 
strued to mean that there are no differences be- 
tween handicapped and non-handicapped children. 
The point is only that there is probably no differ- 
ence in their overall adjustment and the basic per- 
sonality structure, and that research aimed at show- 
ing such characterological differences might well 
prove sterile. However, there are probably many 
important differences at a less “deep” level of 
personality. Many specific attitudes may be con- 
ditioned by the youth’s reaction to his handicap. 
There are a number of clinical examples of this, 
one of the most striking being that of a young girl 
who said that she could never marry anyone who 
was not also handicapped. The presence of the 
physical disability undoubtedly affects interpersonal 
situations, and some of the most intriguing research 
in the field is concerned with the reaction of the 
non-handicapped to the handicapped individual. 
These are areas which, in the author’s opinion, will 
provide the richest yield of research findings.‘ 

A word should be said about the handicapped 
group’s sensitivity to danger. Similar findings have 


4See Meyerson (4) for an excellent review of such 
studies, and also the work of Barker and Wright (1) and 
Dembo (2). 
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been reported by Cruickshank (3) who found that 
handicapped youths have more specific fears 
directly related to their handicap, and by Wenar 
(5) who found weaker defenses against fantasies 
of danger in a group of handicapped children be- 
tween the ages of eight and ten. The question arises 
of whether this is evidence of “castration anxiety” 
in this group. If the term is taken to mean that a 
person who has had a realistically frightening ex- 
perience is sensitized to dangers relevant to such 
experiences, then these children do have castration 
fears. By the same token, probably most soldiers 
who went through active combat have increased 
“castration anxiety” for a time. But, if one implies 
a more pervasive fearfulness which significantly 
blocks assertive action and permeates large areas 
of the child’s psychic life, these youths do not have 
castration anxieties. As was seen, there is evidence 
of increased vitality and expansiveness rather than 
self-protective withdrawal and inhibition.® 


The Professional Attitude 


The practical implications of the present findings 
are clear. The professional worker should not emu- 
late the parent who over-reacts to the youth’s handi- 
cap. He should not lose sight of norms by regarding 
erratic behavior in the handicapped child as more 
ominous than erratic behavior in the non-handi- 
capped child. He should also not try to fit the 
child’s dynamics into a formulation which is cen- 
tered around the handicap rather than around the 
general personality structure and the history of the 
child. In other words, the focus of attention is on 
the child as a person. The stresses which the handi- 
cap presents to the child and the specific attitudes 
it has engendered are best evaluated when placed 
in the context of the total personality. The worker 
should be prepared to meet the same variety of 
personality patterns as he would find in any clinical 
setting. 

It is also important to note that about one-half 
of the handicapped youths were judged to be in 
need of therapy. The implication here is that the 


5 Some further information on this matter was obtained 
when the handicapped group was divided into moderately 
and severely handicapped youths: only in the severely 
handicapped subgroup was there evidence of the sapping 
of constructive vitality and preoccupation with bodily de- 
fects which are two of the more commonly accepted charac- 
teristics of the Freudian dynamic. 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Home Teaching Provisions 


at the STATE LEVEL 


The following states participated in this survey: 
Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Jowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, Nevada. New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Virginia, West 
Viriginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


gree are committed to the ideal of equal 
educational opportunity. This includes the 
child in attendance in the regular classrooms as 
well as the child in need of special attention and 
instruction. Modern social philosophy holds that 
handicapped children must have, as do those free 
of abnormalities, the maximum opportunity to 
develop to their fullest potentialities. This is evi- 
denced, in recent years, by intensified efforts of the 
states through more liberal legislation to provide 
special educational programs for handicapped chil- 
dren enrolled in public education. According to a 
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1956 report on state school law by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, every state 
in some way now provides special education for the 
physically handicapped, with 46 states providing 
special programs for the mentally handicapped.’ 
This same report also shows that 44 states have 
authorized not only special educational programs 
for handicapped children but also the financial 
assistance necessary to conduct these programs. 
While the progress made in providing special 
education through state legislation is gratifying, 
those interested in improving the educational oppor- 
tunities for handicapped children must look ahead. 
Handicapped children may be classified in two 
groups: those who can participate in group pro- 
grams operating as special classes, residential 
schools, or regular classes with supplemental serv- 
ices; and those who for a variety of causes are 
unable to leave their homes to benefit from special 
classes or other special educational facilities or 
services, and, as a consequence, require some pro- 
vision for bringing the school to them, such as a 


1U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Office of Education, “A Report on State School Law: 
Special Education of Exceptional Children.” School Life, 
Volume 39, Number 2, November 1956, p. 1-4. 





program of home teaching. Since state legislative 
provisions seem to be directed essentially toward 
providing more educational services to the first 
rather than the second group, the problem of in- 
struction of the homebound child is likely to com- 
mand attention as a major special educational 
problem of the future. 

In an attempt to evaluate the home instruction 
program in New York State and to compare it with 
the provisions for instruction of the homebound in 
other states, the Bureau for Handicapped Children, 
Division of Pupil Personnel Services, New York 
State Department of Education, undertook a survey 
of state-subsidized home teaching services for 
handicapped children. In January 1957, question- 
naires were sent to directors of special education at 
the state level seeking information on state aid 
formulas, types of handicapped children served, 
criteria for eligibility, limits on amount of instruc- 
tion, approval of instruction given on days when 
school is not in session, and special certification 
requirements for teachers of homebound children. 
The questions asked, and a summation of the 
replies, can be found throughout the remaining 
body of this article. 

Since New York State was conducting the survey, 
letters were sent to the remaining 47 states. Replies 
were received from 36 states. 


Analysis of Information 


State Aid Formulas 

_ Three states indicated that they not only have no 
specific regulations for reimbursement of home 
teaching, but they also do not have programs for 
the homebound at the state level. However, three 


states reported that although they do not have: 


state aid programs, they do provide for supervision 
of homebound programs initiated at the local level. 


“What is the state aid formula covering reimburse: 
ment for instruction of the homebound?” 


No. of States 


Answers Responding 

Full reimbursement 2 
Excess costs basis 9 
Units of attendance 5 
Hourly rate 13 
Rate per teacher 1 
No formula 6 

Total 36 


A review of the state aid formulas for the 30 
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remaining states suggests five categories of state 
aid: full reimbursement, excess costs basis, units of 
attendance, hourly rate, and rate per full-time 
teacher. Explanations of these categories are pre- 
sented to provide a frame of reference for under- 
standing the methods of reimbursement provided 
by the states. 

Full reimbursement means that state aid is pro- 
vided for the complete cost of home instruction, 
including costs of transportation for the teacher, 
teacher’s salary, and instructional supplies. These 
two states reported that they had no limitations 
on the amount of such reimbursement a school can 
receive from the state. 

Excess costs basis means that state aid is based 
on the excess costs for educating a child over a 
predetermined per capita cost figure. A review of 
the data shows that there is a wide range of reim- 
bursement from a small percentage of the excess 
costs involved to almost full reimbursement. Some 
states also limit the excess to a certain prescribed 
amount per pupil. Nine states reported reimburse- 
ments under this type of formula. 

Units of attendance means that state aid is 
figured on a unit of average daily attendance on 
the same basis as for a child attending the regular 
classroom. Five states indicated that they used some 
type of average daily attendance formula to deter- 
mine reimbursement to a school for home teaching. 


Hourly rate means that the state aid is on a fixed 
rate of instruction. However, it is noted that many 
states have a limit on the maximum rate and on the 
minimum sum that may not be exceeded for each 
homebound child under instruction. This method 
of reimbursement seems to be used most: on the 
basis of the information provided in the question- 
naires, 13 states reported the hourly rate as the 
basis for reimbursement. 

Rate per teacher means that the state pays a 
fixed fee for full-time teachers of the homebound 
only. Only one state reported that this method was 
used for reimbursement. 


Types of Handicaps Included 

In programs of home teaching, various classi- 
fications of handicapped children are eligible for 
instruction. 

Thirty-three states provide home teaching for the 
physically handicapped. One of these states pro- 
vides home teaching only for the physically handi- 
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capped in special circumstances, such as rheumatic 
fever cases, infectious disease, or accidental injuries 
that prevent attendance at school. 
“What types of handicapped children are eligible 
to receive instruction at home?” 


No. of States 


Answers Responding 
Physically handicapped only 21 
Physically and mentally handicapped 7 


Physically and mentally handicapped as well 
as socially or emotionally disturbed children 5 


Total 33 


Seven states provide home teaching for educable 
mentally retarded children. In all seven states, some 
type of extenuating circumstances is a mandatory 
requisite. For example, one state reports that 
mentally handicapped children are enrolled for 
home instruction only in isolated areas where 
specal education classes are not available. 

Five states provide home teaching for the socially 
and emotionally maladjusted child. Four of these 
states do so, however, only in special circumstances. 
For one state, the following would be an example 
of a special circumstance: “In a few exceptional 
cases, we do teach socially and emotionally malad- 
justed children where it is important to get parental 
cooperation for available services for institutional 
placement or placement in a special class.” 

One state makes a differentiation between the 
physically handicapped child who is crippled and 
the physically handicapped child who is disabled 
by a special health problem. This state, however, 
provides home teaching for both types of physically 
handicapped children. 


Criteria for Eligibility 


“What are the criteria for eligibility in terms of ... 
RO eek 


Answers in No. of States 


Minimum IQ Responding 
25 1 
50 4} 
55 1 
60 3 
75 2 
80 2 
90 2 
Educable 8 
Differs locally z 
No criteria 8 
Total 33 





1QOne sets minimum in policy, not in law. 
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“What are the criteria for eligibilty in terms ot 


chronological age .. .?” 

Answers No. of States 
Minimum Maximum Responding 
3 21 1 
5 24 1 
5 21 9 
5 18 2 
5 : 1 
6 21 4° 
6 20% 1 
6 20 1 
6 18 3 
6 16 yg 
6 : 2 
Differs locally 1 
No criteria 6* 

Total 33 





1No maximum limit. 

2 One makes provision to extend upper limit in certain cases. 

® Upper limit may be extended on recommendation of local 
school. 

* One sets minimum at nine years for schoo!-to-home telephone 
use. 


“What are the criteria for eligibility in terms of ... 
expected period of absence before instruction of the 
homebound is approved for reimbursement?” 


Vo. of States 
Answers Responding 
10 days 
1 month 
6 weeks 
2 months 
3 months 
6 months 
1 year 
“Extended period of time” 
Differs locally 
No criteria 


— 
oh 


To 
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Total 33 


1 One stipulates, ‘“‘a continuous absence over 30 days.” 
2 Both permit special exceptions, such as for grade placement 
or confinement at the end of the school year. 


Although the replies to the questionnaires from 
the 33 states providing for home teaching differ to 
a considerable extent, there are many points of 
similarity. The foregoing tabulations show the 
criteria for eligibility for home teaching in terms of 
chronological age, IQ, and anticipated period of 


absence. 


Limits on Instructional Time 

Of the 33 states having homebound provisions, 
the majority indicated they have minimum or maxi- 
mum limits or both; a few states have no such 
limits. 








Although most states have set minimums and 
maximums for state reimbursement of home teach- 
ing, the states do encourage local school districts to 
provide as much teaching per day or week as they 
feel the child needs or that the physician will 
approve. 


“Are there limits both in terms of minimums and/or 
maximums for the number of hours per day and 
number of days per week a child can receive instruc- 
tion at home?” 

No. of States 


Answers indicating: Responding 
Set minimums 11 
Set maximums 12 
Set minimums and maximums 6 
No limits 4 
Total 33 


It is noted that only four states have no set limits 
in terms of minimum or maximum number of hours 
per day or days per week a child can receive home 
teaching. Actually, many more states could be 
added to this group by nature of the elasticity and 
liberality of their statutes. For example, one state 
“. . . 60 minutes of individual instruction 


.. a child may earn 


reports: 
constitutes a day’s attendance . 
three days attendance on one visit to the home if 
his condition can tolerate it . . . but the total num- 
ber of days of attendance for a child shall not 
exceed the total number of school days in session 
during the school year.” Another state puts it this 
way: “It is expected all homebound children will 
receive five hours of home instruction per week . . 

however, 10 hours may be provided upon the 
recommendation of the local school authorities.” 


Instruction on Non-School Days 


In 19 states reimbursement is approved for home 
instruction given on days when schools are not in 
sessions. Two of these indicated reimbursement for 
home teaching during the summer months only when 
it is necessary for a child to complete an academic 
requirement in order to go to the next higher grade 
in the fall or when tutorial service is required for 
a hospitalized child in order that a serious educa- 
tional lag may be overcome. Two other states 
among this group reported they had no objections 
to home instruction given on Saturdays, but dis- 
couraged instruction during the summer months. 
In another state, reimbursement for home instruc- 
tion is approved for any time during the fiscal 
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year; it reported, however, that in practice most 
home teachers follow the regular school schedule. 


“Is instruction at home approved for reimbursement 
when given on days when school is not in session?” 


No. of States 


Answers Responding 
Yes 19 
No 10 
No regulations 4 
Total 33 


In 10 states, instruction at home is approved for 
reimbursement only when given on days when 
school is in session. In four states, there are no 
regulations on this matter. 


Teacher Certification 

Seven states reported that a teacher of the home- 
bound is not required to have a special certificate. 
It is interesting to note the comments of one of the 
states in this group: “No special certificate is re- 
quired . . . most of our regular teachers will do 
this as a public service.” 

Seventeen states reported that home teachers 
need only to be certified to teach at the grade level 


of the homebound child. 


“Ts a special certificate required of the teacher who 
renders instruction to the homebound?” 


No. of States 


“Answer Responding 
Yes 5 
No 28 

Total 33 


Four states which require all teachers to hold 
valid appropriate certificates, reported that although 
they do not require a special certificate for home 
teachers at the present time, they are in the process 
of working on requirements for these teachers. 

Five states require a special certificate for home 
teachers. 


Conclusions 


The replies to a questionnaire on state subsi- 
dized home teaching programs and their impres- 
sions have been reported and briefly described. It 
should be noted that any survey utilizing the ques- 
tionnaire technique will have certain shortcomings. 
Uppermost is the fact that the answers depend on 
how our questions were interpreted. The computa- 
tion of these same answers is in turn based on our 


interpretation. In spite of these acknowledged 
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limitations, there are certain generalizations that 
may be made about the national picture, associated 
with provisions at the state level for instruction of 
the homebound child. 

First, in light of the fact that most states report 
provisions of some kind for state aid for home 
teaching programs, we believe most states recog- 
nizes home instruction as a program involving cer- 
tain excess costs over and beyond the regular edu- 
cational program. It is noteworthy that states are 
taking the necessary steps to provide the financial 
aid which will help local school districts to provide 
education for the homebound child. Instruction of 
those children who cannot go to school because of 
prolonged illness or physical defect will not get 
underway unless some type of stimulus for the 
expansion of this kind of special educational serv- 
ice is provided. 

Although it is generally noted that state aid to 
local school districts may not reimburse the full 
cost of home teaching services, most states do 
encourage districts to carry out their responsibility 
of providing adequately for the educational needs 
of their physically handicapped children. 

Second, the survey indicates that there is no uni- 
form policy in terms of state aid across the nation 
for providing home teaching, except possibly in 
reference to the physically handicapped child; in 
this case, we note that 33 of the 36 states which 
returned questionnaires provide services for this 
group of children. Conversely, there appears to be 
a unanimity of reservation concerning home in- 
struction for the child with mental retardation and 
for the emotionally or socially maladjusted child. 

Third, it is observed that only a small minority 
of states require, or are about to require, special 
certification for teachers of homebound children. 
However, the figures are significant enough to sug- 
gest that a wedge is developing in state aided pro- 
grams for home teaching whereby the states seem 
to view this service as an integral part of the 
educational program rather than merely a tutorial 
service. It appears some states are beginning to 
realize that the problems the teacher of the home- 
bound encounters differ in many respects from 
those in the special class or in the regular class- 
room, and may now require special certification. 
It will be interesting to note if this conviction will 
motivate other states to initiate similar patterns in 
the future. 
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Fourth, there is a fairly well-defined cluster of 
figures on the criteria for eligibility in terms of 
chronological age which reveal that the majority 
of states do not approve reimbursement for home 
teaching for children under six years of age. This 
would seem to indicate that home instruction is 
not intended to provide the usual kindergarten ex- 
periences for a child. We would assume that the 
states appreciate that the socialization values em- 
phasized in kindergarten or preschool classes stem 
primarily from a child’s contacts with other chil- 
dren rather than with an adult. 

Finally, the limits as indicated by the number of 
hours of instruction per day and per week, and the 
amount of money a school district may be reim- 
bursed for home teaching, would seem to suggest 
that the states do not want to encourage home in- 
struction as a substitute program for special classes 
or hinder the development of special service for 
handicapped children. With its lack of group ex- 
periences, home instruction at its best can only be 
considered a temporary educational placement. 


* 
DISTURBANCE IN HANDICAPPED YOUTH 


(Continued from page 10) 


worker should pay close attention to differentiating 
upsets and disorganization which are more or less 
realistic reactions to the handicap from those which 
are symptomatic of a more pervasive and chronic 
personality disturbance. The evidence suggests that 
a good many of these young men and women can 
be helped by practical guidance and advice since 
their disturbance is not rooted in severe underlying 
pathology. 
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Minimizing EXAGGERATED changes 


in Binet ratings O pheinded Aten 


HE examination of a child suspected of being 

mentally retarded centers attention on many fac- 
tors. The determination of the level of mental func- 
tioning is a major responsibility when making an 
evaluation. The psychological examiner must select 
his tools for this task with utmost discrimination in 
an effort to utilize instruments which will best 
achieve his objective. For many years the revised 
Stanford-Binet scale has been used widely for this 
task. 

Perhaps purely through chance staff members of 
the Educational-Psychological Clinic at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska have been impressed with the num- 
ber of retarded children who when tested a second 
time revealed ratings which were lower than on the 
initial test. 

The writers decided to investigate the changes 
which occur when young mentally retarded subjects 
were re-examined at a later date. The following 
possibilities seemed to be related to the problem: 


1. Do etiological factors which are respon- 
sible for retardation continue to operate 
and thereby result in progressive loss 
throughout the early life of retarded indi- 


viduals? 


2. Do retarded children continue to decrease 
in abilities or levels of functioning, even 
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though they are in a relatively active en- 
vironment such as the school presents? 

3. If changes are found to occur in the test- 
retest ratings of retarded children, are 
these changes “real,” or are they “spuri- 
ous” differences resulting from the weak- 
nesses of the measuring instrument? 

4, Are most subjects likely to show a decrease 
in IQ; or in reality will the ratings remain 
approximately the same; or even increase? 


In order to establish a point of departure and to 
delimit this study it was deemed advisable to in- 
vestigate points three and four. This would establish 
whether changes occurred or not; the directions of 
the changes; and evidence as to whether changes 
were real or spurious. 

It is a well known fact that the standard devia- 
tions of Binet I1Q’s fluctuate considerably from age 
to age (6). In fact there is a range of 8.1 sigma 
points between different age levels. McNemar (2) 
and later Wechsler (7) stressed that the variability 
of standard deviations may result in incorrect inter- 
pretation of test performances at different ages. 

Roberts and Mellone (3), British psychologists 
acting on the suggestion of McNemar attempted to 
adjust Terman and Merrill IQ’s to secure compara- 
bility at different ages. They also stressed the point 
that Terman-Merrill 1Q’s, except near the mean, are 
far from being independent of chronological age. 
Scarr (4), following up Roberts and Mellone’s 
study investigated the changes in Terman-Merrill 
1Q’s with British children who were classified as 
dull, using the method of adjustment devised by 
Roberts and Mellone. She found that with children 
six years and older (above 40 IQ) adjustments had 
to be made to predict IQ’s at age levels up to 15 
years. 
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Sample 


The subjects of this study were selected from the 
files of the Educational-Psychological Clinic of the 
University of Nebraska. The following criteria were 
adopted for their inclusion in the study: 


1. IQ of 85 or below on the initial test. 

2. Ratings not below IQ of 30. 

3. Two tests with the revised Stanford-Binet, 
Form L or M. 

4. An interval between tests of not less than 
one year. 

5. Age of not less than three years or more 
than 10 years at the time of the initial test. 


Two-hundred-one subjects met all five criteria. 
Of the total group, 131 or 65 percent were males, 
and 70 or 35 percent were females. The mean time 
interval between tests for the total group was 2.71 
years. 


Procedures 


All subjects in the sample had been examined 
twice with the Stanford-Binet, Form L or M, with 
a time interval of not less than one year between 
the administrations of the tests. The results of the 
two tests were tabulated and compared. 

The second procedure undertaken was the trans- 
formation of the original scores (Binet IQ’s) of 
both tests into standard scores! (8) with a mean of 
100 and a standard deviation of 15. To accomplish 
this the writers utilized a table devised by French 
(1) who, acting upon the suggestions made by 
Stroud (5), computed deviation scores and Stan- 
ford-Binet equivalents.2 The deviation scores were 
tabulated and compared. 

In order to ascertain the extent to which time was 
a factor in the changes observed, a second compari- 
son between test-retest original scores and deviation 
scores was undertaken. This comparison was based 


1A standard score can be interpreted as a standard de- 
viation distance above the mean score made by a group. 
Since the small numerical size and the presence of negative 
signs sometimes makes them awkward to handle, standard 
scores with larger ranges, means, and standard deviations 
have been developed by converting the standard deviation 
distance to standard scores with means and standard devia- 
tions of convenient size. Standard scores and deviation 
scores are used synonomously in this study. 

2A copy of these tables may be obtained by writing 
Dr. Joseph L. French, Department of Educational Psychol- 
ogy and Measurements, Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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on test-retest scores where the interval between tests 
was one year to ove year 1] months for one group 
and two years or more for the second group. Sub- 
jects in Group I were matched with subjects in 
Group II according to the standard deviations on 
the first tests. Seventy-two in each group met these 
criteria and were used for comparison. 


Results 


The mean Stanford-Binet IQ on the first test was 
1.65 points above the mean Stanford-Binet IQ on 
the second test. Employing the correlated t-test this 
difference was found to be statistically significant 
at the .02 percent level of confidence. The difference 
between the means of the transformed Standard 
Scores was .70, a difference not significant at either 
the .01 percent or .05 percent level of confidence. 

The Pearson Product-Moment correlation between 
the Binet IQ’s of first and second tests was .74, and 
between the deviation scores was .71. A summary 
of the comparisons between the test-retest original 
(Binet) scores and also between the standard scores 
for the total group are presented in Table 1. 


Table 1. OricinaL anp Deviation IQ’s FOR THE 
ToTaL SAMPLE 











Original Deviation 
Test 1 Test 2 Test 1 Test 2 
Mean 69.86 68.21 69.37 70.07 
Standard 
Deviation 10.83 14.42 11.48 12.58 
Correlation 74 71 
t-value 2.40* 1.07 





*Significant at .02% level of confidence. 


An inspection of Table 2 where 144 retarded sub- 
jects (72 pairs) have been matched according to 
approximately equal standard deviations on the 
initial tests demonstrates that there was no signifi- 
cant difference at either the .01 percent or the 
.05 percent levels for the original or deviation IQ’s 
when test-retest occurred in less than two years. 
However, when the time interval between tests was 
two years or more, a t-value of 4.16 was pbtained 
between the Binet ratings on test one and test two. 
This value indicated a highly significant difference 
between the ratings. When the Binet ratings were 
converted to standard deviation scores the difference 
between the ratings became non-significant. 








Table 2. OricinaL anp Deviation IQ’s MATCHED 
ACCORDING TO STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE 
InITIAL TESTS AND CLASSIFIED BY TIME INTERVALS 











Time 
Between Tests Original Scores Deviation Scores 
10tol-ll Test] Test2 Test]  Test2 
Mean 70.28 70.99 70.14 71.56 
Standard 
Deviation 9.42 13.00 10.32 12.05 
Correlation 81 .78 
t-value 78 1.58 
2-0 and above Test 1 Test 2 Test 1 Test 2 
Mean 69.65 64.99 68.93 68.08 
Standard 
Deviation _ 11.44 14.12 13.98 12.68 
Correlation 74 74 
75 


t-value 4.16* 


*Significant at .01 level of confidence. 


A tabulation of the number of subjects who ex- 
hibited increases or decreases in IQ’s between tests 
revealed that 52 percent of the group showed losses, 
4A percent showed gains, and 4 percent no change. 
This comparison was made on the original (Binet) 
ratings. When converted to standard scores, 43 
percent demonstrated a loss and 52 percent a gain 
in IQ points. The average point change for the 
original scores yielded an increase of 6.53 points 
and a decrease of 8.20 points. An analysis of the 
standard scores revealed an increase of 7.51 points 
and decrease of 7.45 points. The total mean changes 
for the original and deviation scores were 7.75 
points and 7.15 points respectively. These findings 
are summarized in Table 3. 


Table 3. NUMBER OF SUBJECTS AND MEAN Point 
CHANGE OF ORIGINAL AND DEVIATION SCORES 














” Original Deviation 
No. % Mean No. % Mean 
Increase 8 44 653 10 # £52 #751 
Decrease 105 52 8.20 87 43 7.45 
No Change 7 4 0.00 9 5 0.00 


Total 201 100 7.73 201 100 7.15 


Discussion 


The comparison between the means of the group 
on the original ratings would lead one to think that 
different populations were represented in the sample, 
while the comparison of the means of the trans- 
formed standard scores indicated a single popula- 
tion. Stated in another manner, when Binet IQ’s 


were compared on a test-retest basis, a statistically 
significant difference could be expected to occur 
98 times in 100. On the other hand, when Binet 
1Q’s were transformed to standard scores there was 
no statistically significant difference. This tends te 
support the use of standard scores with constant 
means and standard deviations for each age level as 
contrasted to Binet I1Q’s where means and standard 
deviations vary at each age level. 

In reality, this situation builds a strong argument 
for the necessity of score conversion since the fluc- 
tuation in Binet ratings from age to age most 
certainly influence the interpretation of test results. 
If the Binet IQ’s remain unchanged it is possible 
that faulty interpretations of individual perform- 
ances may occur in many instances. 


Table 4. Sampte Cases oF IQ Variations BEFORE 
AND AFTER CONVERSION 





Binet Ratings Deviation Ratings 





Differ- Differ- 

Test] Test2 ence Test1 Test2 ence 

A.M 50 42 — 8 40 44 +4 
K. K. 56 44 —12 56 52 —4 
ro 48 36 —12 38 35 —3 
acid. 65 55 —10 66 65 —l 
C3. 66 55 —ll1 59 57 —2 
F, R. 60 44 —16 60 52 —8 
H. F. 64 54 —10 64 65 —l 
S.F. 53 32 —21 54 48 —6 
F. M. ol. * BB —18 41 37 —4 
3. &, 55 49 — 6 56 58 +2 
68 61 —7 


J.5. 68 49 —19 


A number of illustrations selected from the 
sample where wide deviations actually occurred on 
the original ratings is contained in Table 4. These 
differences were reduced considerably when the 
ratings were transformed to deviation scores. For 
example, J. S. with a chronological age of 5 years 
and 6 months received a rating of 68 on the Binet, 
when first tested. On a subsequent examination at 
age 11 years 8 months, an IQ of 49 was obtained. 
This indicated a decline of 19 points. Converting 
both tests to standard scores, the first test remained 
68, and the second one 61. The difference then was 
7 points. According to Nebraska’s standards for 
eligibility in special classes for the educable mentally 
handicapped, this subject met the intellectual re- 
quirements for entry on the first Binet examination, 
and would have been considered for exclusion by 
his performance on the second Binet examination. 
This was not the case when scores were transformed. 
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Differences such as illustrated in Table 2 appear 
to be “spurious differences.” This is indicated by 
the highly significant statistical difference obtained 
between tests on the matched groups when original 
Binet IQs were used and the resulting non-signifi- 
cant difference when these ratings were converted to 
deviation scores. Thus the weakness seems to stem 
from the wide variations in the Binet Scale at differ- 
ent age levels. 

With reference to the direction of IQ change, the 
original scores tended to support the contention 
that retarded subjects when retested were inclined 
to show a decrease in rating. Table 1 reveals that 
the decline in performance for the total group was 
statistically significant at the .02 percent level when 
Binet IQ’s were utilized. With the matched group 
(Table 2) this difference was very significant when 
the period between tests was two years or more. 
However, when the ratings were converted to devia- 
tion scores the differences in both comparisons 
proved to be non-significant. Thus the observed 
decline was erroneous. This lends strong support 
to the utilization of deviation scores. 

To use a transformation table (such as was used 
in this study) with confidence, it appeared that 
test-retest consistency should be established, since 
it was possible that this could change when Binet 
ratings were converted. The correlation coefficients 
between tests on both the original and deviation 
scores for the total sample are contained in Table 1. 
Likewise, this information for the matched groups 
is given in Table 2. These coefficients are compar- 
able and this can be taken to mean that Binet 
ratings transformed in this manner do not reduce 
the effectiveness of the measures. 


Conclusions 


1. Due to fluctuations within the Stanford-Binet 
scale, Binet ratings should be converted to stand- 
ard scores when comparisons are made on a 
test-retest basis and when ratings occur at 
different age levels. 

2. Score transformations do not reduce the rela- 
tionship between test-retest ratings. 

3. When using transformed scores, the average 
point change between tests is not greater than 
chance. 

4. The vast discrepancies that exist between Binet 
ratings at different ages make the conversions to 
standard scores essential. 
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5. Unless Binet ratings are converted to standard 
scores, gross.errors in interpretations of level of 
functioning are likely to occur. 


Summary 


The purpose of this study was to compare the 
initial test results of mentally handicapped individ- 
uals with the results of a second evaluation after a 
specified lapse of time. Special criteria were formu- 
lated which were used to establish group member- 
ship and delimit the problem. The group consisted 
of 201 mentally retarded subjects of which 65 per- 
cent were male and 35 percent female. The subjects 
were examined twice with the Stanford-Binet Form 
L or M. 

For the initial comparisons, Stanford-Binet 
ratings were used, and for subsequent comparisons, 
Binet scores were converted to standard scores. Sig- 
nificant differences were found between the means 
of the original scores and non-significant differences 
between the standard scores. Differences were 
highly significant when a time interval of two years 
or more between tests occurred, and were non- 
significant after score conversion. In their original 
form the scores indicated a significant decrease in 
IQ points. However, when converted, the standard 
scores demonstrated no significant difference. The 
findings of this study seem to support the use of 
standard scores for the comparison of an individ- 
ual’s performance in a test-retest situation at differ- 
ent ages. The difference between test performances 
seems to be the result of the standardization of the 
Stanford-Binet instrument, and are artificial differ- 
ences. This study indicates the possibility of a 
faulty interpretation of an individual’s performance 
on the Binet test unless these artificial differences 
are removed. The implications are as far reaching 
as to involve the placement of a child in an educa- 
tional program which is not commensurate with 
the actual level of functioning. 
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GIFTED AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Continued from page 6) 

Assuming from discussion of the above questions 
that there is such a thing as talent in the social 
studies, that it can be discovered, that it can and 
should be developed; what kind of teachers are 
needed? How can we recruit them? What training 
should they have? I was told recently that social 
science teachers are better than those in the natural 
sciences because the superior ones remain in teach- 
ing instead of being bought off by industry—per- 
haps a reasonable argument if equally able persons 
entered the two fields originally. 


Statements to Consider 


The teachers of the talented in the social studies 
should themselves be talented. They should be 
broadly educated—even more broadly than is neces- 
sary for the teachers of the natural sciences. They 
should have good backgrounds in history and much 
more. Some historians take the position that the 
present is not history. But somehow, someway, our 
young people must understand the world as it is 
today. This involves more than just a “modern 
problems” course. It cannot be limited to study of 
Western Europe and North America. As much, if 
not even more, emphasis should be given to the 
social studies as to the natural sciences. We should 
be willing to pay as much for laboratory facilites 
for the social studies as for the physical sciences, 
though these facilities may turn out to be airplane 
tickets for two-way exchanges of students rather 
than cyclotrons. Most important of all might be a 
series of international conferences, possibly sup- 
ported by UNESCO, to determine a content for the 
social studies common to all cultures. The struggle 
for survival may best be accomplished, perhaps, by 
learning how to understand each other. 
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HOW TO CONDUCT A SELF-SURVEY 


OF SPECIAL EDUCATION NEEDS 


Here is a helpful guide for data-gathering and 
analysis, of interest to those who wish to start or 


improve a special education program. 


This guide is unique. It is a useful instrument 
to help you obtain a clear-cut picture of your own 
program for exceptional children—spots the gaps 
and points out the needs of your school, community, 


or area. 


Prepared at the University of Illinois, Institute 
for Research on Exceptional Children, by T. Ernest 
Newland, Herbert F. Boyd, Donald L. Edwards, 
Nancy J. Maroney, and Lloyd L. Wolf. 

The purpose of the booklet is to facilitate your 
survey. It does not, of itself, provide the answers 
—but it leads you to a systematic, organized man- 


ner of finding them. 


Price per copy, $1. 48 pages 


Published 1958 


Discounts, 2-9 copies, 10%, 10 or more, 20% 


Order from 
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WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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CEC FALL REGIONAL PLANS 
READY FOR DENVER MEETING 


Scenic Colorado, the aspens in the mountains, 
and a program worthy of professional notices 
beckon CEC’ers this “Denver in November.” 

Ellen Thiel and John McCormick, co-chairmen 
for this regional, promise to maintain the best of 
the traditional features of past meetings and to add 
the unique qualities of the local area as well. Norris 
Bush and Lloyd Corson of Denver are in charge of 
local arrangements. We know that their hard work- 
ing committees are going forward with enthusiastic 
planning for this regional in the “Mile High City.” 


Program Features 


Whether you are a teacher, parent, therapist, 
physician, supervisor, administrator, social worker, 
psychologist, or simply a friend of the CEC family, 
you will find a program suited to your interests. 

Speakers, panels, research reports, forums, films, 
demonstrations, professional tours, and many other 
attractions will be provided. Guiding the develop- 
ment of each section meeting will be an overall em- 
phasis on administration, supervision, curriculum, 
materials and methods of instruction in each of 
the several areas of special education. Following 
are the names of the coordinators who will give 
able leadership to various section meetings at the 
November regional: 

Tony Vaughn, director of special education, 
Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley 

Laura Ganoung, director of special education, 
Tucson Public Schools, Arizona 

Marshall Hiskey, director, Educational-Psy- 
chological Clinic, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

Alonzo Morley, director, Speech and Hearing 
Clinic, Brigham Young University, Provo 
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Dorris Sander, director, Education for Handi- 
capped Children, Wyoming State Depart- 
ment of Education, Cheyenne 

Ray Taibl, director, Psychological Services, 
Pueblo Public Schools, Colorado 

Vlad Ratay, regional representative, HEW 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Denver 

Mamie Jo Jones, chairman, Committee on the 
Exceptional Child, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and Recording Sec- 
retary, CEC, Atlanta 

Henry Angelino, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman 

David Sieswerda, principal, Jackson School, 
Phoenix 

Richard Schofer, director of special education, 
Montana State Department of Education, 
Helena 

Roy Stelle, superintendent, Colorado School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, Colorado 
Springs 

Elizabeth Kaho, executive director, Denver 
Hearing Society, Denver 

Mildred Whitaker, teacher of orthopedically 
handicapped, Denver Public Schools, Denver 

Frank Rafferty, director, Utah Child Guidance 
Center, U. of Utah College of Medicine, 
Salt Lake City. 


Hotels Await Reservations 


Room reservations for the regional may be ob- 
tained by writing: 
Housing Chairman 
Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau 
225 West Colfax 
Denver, Colorado 
Headquarters for the CEC regional is the Cosmo- 
politan Hotel. The Visitors Bureau will assign 
rooms in order of receipt of reservation, either at 
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the Cosmopolitan or the Shirley-Savoy depending 
upon preference and availability. Room assignment 
reservations begin officially on September 1. Obtain 
leave permission now to attend the regional and 
write early for your reservation. Rates current at 
both hotels are as indicated below: 


Cosmopolitan Shirley-Savoy 
Single $ 7.50-13. $5.50- 8. 
Double 11.50-18.50 5.50- 8. 
Twin-Bed 13.50-19.50 8.50-11. 
Parlor Suites 21. -40. 16. 
Two Connecting Rooms 
w/Bath 17. -23. 13. -15. 


As single rooms are limited in number, the Visi- 
tors Bureau suggests early reservations. When writ- 
ing, also indicate your choice of hotel and if you 
desire a motel accommodation, reservations may 
be made through the convention housing chairman 
as well. CEC’ers in this region will receive a spe- 
cial regional Bulletin with further information, but 
it is always best to make your reservations and 
plans as early as possible. 


SALUTE 


Elsewhere in this Bulletin is recorded officially the 
resolution passed in Kansas City commending Ivan 
Garrison and his board of associate editors for the 
effectiveness of their contribution to EXxcEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. This most aptly expresses the feelings of 
the Council for President-Elect Garrison’s years of 
service as editor of this journal. 

Appreciation is also expressed for the contribution 
of the following associate editors who have com- 
pleted their terms: Sam Kirk, Elizabeth Kelly, John 
Taylor, Mildred Walton, Jerome Rothstein, and 
Jane Wille. 


NEW JOURNAL FEATURES— 


Several changes have been made in both the ap- 
pearance and content of volume 25 of EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN: 


—The new cover shows concern for the home, 
school, community, teacher education, and 
medical interests upon which exceptional chil- 
dren depend in today’s world. The color was 
chosen to honor our silver anniversary year of 
publication. On the back cover, you will find 
an annotated table of contents. These two new 
covers are intended to make EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN attractive on your desk, useful in your 
hands. 

—Page one of this volume gives the current 
roster of Council officials. In addition, it carries 
an “Information Index,” telling you where you 
can find the latest information regarding Coun- 
cil activities which CEC members seem to ask 
about most frequently. This feature will ap- 
pear in each issue, and will be revised as needed. 
Use this handy reference to keep informed. 

—Current ideas and opinions of our profes- 
sional leaders will be brought to you in each 
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issue through the “Guest Editorial’ column. 
Look at this spot each month for important 
messages from Council officers and others. It 
will be well worth your time. 


At this time, we are putting out the welcome mat 
for Gwen Retherford of Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan, who joins the staff of associate 
editors. She will take over in the area of reviewing 
current audio-visual materials, a post recently 
vacated by Jerome Rothstein. Commercial and 
academic groups producing such materials may 
direct them to her attention. See our masthead 
page for complete address. 


PRESIDENT DUNN 
INITIATES PROGRAM 


The Council’s first message from President Dunn 
will appear next month in the “Guest Editorial” 
column of this journal. You will hear from him 
often, because this is an important year for CEC 
and he wants to be sure we do not miss the boat. 

Dr. Dunn is faced with more than usual problems. 
He is the head of an organization that has doubled 
its membership in the last eight years. His immedi- 
ate predecessor, Maurice H. Fouracre, guided the 
Council to a number of important accomplishments 
and decisions. Under him, two state federations 
were added and five states qualified for the first 
time for seats on the governing board. At the same 
time the Council participated in more national and 
international conferences of other organizations 
and agencies, in which the interests of special edu- 
cation were.at stake. It became particularly active 
on matters of federal legislation. In addition, pe- 
riodic news letters to local and state CEC officers 
informing them of Council interests were instituted. 
And, in numerous other ways, it involved itself in 
a greatly expanded program. 

It is Dr. Dunn’s task to give guidance to the main- 
tenance of the present program, to meet the new 
needs with which we are faced, and to find the 
means for financing the undertaking. He is inter- 
ested in giving you a better, more comprehensive 
magazine; in improving the consultant services 
members request; in taking advantage of the spe- 
cial national interest in the gifted and the delin- 
quent; in improving the Council’s organizational 
structure and operation; in developing better co- 
operative relationships between CEC on the one 
hand and its divisions on the other; and in doing 
many other things of real concern to you and your 
Council. 

So expect to hear from President Dunn often 
during the year and be ready to do your part in this 
important and ever-growing enterprise. 


IT SEEMS EARLY... 
BUT THE TIME IS HERE 


It is difficult to select candidates for 1959 vacan- 
cies, when officers elected in ’58 are just getting 
under way. But there is no alternative if a slate 
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is to be prepared in time for proper consideration 
by the membership. 

Next month, the roster of your nominations com- 
mittee will be published, along with instructions for 
submitting names. The committee chairman is 
Maurice H. Fouracre, head, department of special 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
120th Street, N.Y. 27, N.Y. He and his co-workers 
are interested in recommendations for the following 
vacancies for one or more years, each, as indicated, 
to take office June 1, 1959. 

Vacancies to be filled by delegate assembly elec- 
tion: 


1. President-elect, one. year 
2. A board member for Kansas, one year 
3. A board member for Oregon, three years. 


States that will elect their own respective board 
members prior to the CEC convention—each for a 
three-year term: 


Ohio South Carolina Virginia 
Oklahoma Tennessee Washington 
Pennsylvania Texas 


Colorado will elect its board member for the pe- 
riod of only one year, to place the expiration of term 
in the proper three-year cycle. 


CEC SUMMER MEETING 
BEST ATTENDED TO DATE 


Each year, CEC meetings at the NEA annual con- 
vention attract more people. The Cleveland con- 
vention this summer was no exception. 

Viola Cassidy, director, division of special edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, and her committee 
put together three outstanding programs on the 
gifted. Participants included such authorities as 
A. Harry Passow of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; John M. Stalnaker, of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation; the Right Reverend 
Msgr. Elwell of the Cleveland Diocesan Schools; 
Elizabeth M. Drews of the Lansing Public Schools, 
and others of equal prominence. 

Attendance at the general meeting, Monday 
morning, June 28, was 450, with many turned away. 
At the afternoon meeting on small schools, there 
were 350 present and at the meeting on large 
schools, 200 attended. 

Other members of Dr. Cassidy’s committee in- 
cluded Loetta Hunt, Ohio State University; Hazel 
C. McIntire, Ohio State Department of Education; 
Dorothy Norris, Cleveland Public Schools; and 
Lucille Workman, Akron Public Schools. 


CEC JOINS SECTION Q OF AAAS 
IN PLANNING DECEMBER MEETINGS 


The place is the Shoreham Hotel of Washington, 
D. C., and the date is December 26, morning and 
afternoon. Norris G. Haring, coordinator of special 
education, University of Maryland is the chairman 
of the joint undertaking. He has selected the 
theme, “Learning Characteristics Among Excep- 
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tional Children,” with emphasis on the mentally 
retarded and the brain-injured. 

Future journals will carry news of the program, 
as it develops. 


ILLINOIS SETS STATE MEETING 


The 1958 fall meeting of the Dlinois Association 
for the Education of Exceptional Children is sched- 
uled for the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, October 24- 
25, 1958. 


MILO PRITCHETT REPRESENTS 
CEC AT SSWS WORKSHOP 


Milo Pritchett, director of special education for 
East St. Louis, and president of the Illinois Federa- 
tion, represented CEC at a workshop of the School 
Social Workers Section of the National Association 
of Social Workers. The meeting was held in Lake 
Forest, Illinois, July 13-17. 


THE GOVERNING BOARD IS GROWING 


Last spring two new states qualified before the 
convention for representation on the CEC govern- 
ing board. They were Connecticut and Oklahoma. 
The Council is now happy to announce that Colo- 
rado, Kansas, and South Carolina have likewise 
qualified. The latter three will attain membership 
on the board next June 1. 

The present board is composed of 31 members— 
one representing a Canadian province, 25 represent- 
ing American states, and five ex-officio members 
who are officers of the Council. 


CALL FOR ATLANTIC CITY PAPERS 


Do you have a piece of research or well con- 
trolled study or observation program which you 
could report at Atlantic City next April? If so, 
get in touch at once with the program chairman, 
Ivan K. Garrison, who will appreciate learning 
about it at the earliest possible date. His address is 
506 Jordan Street, Jacksonville Board of Education, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


MAY JOURNALS WANTED 


A sudden late increase in membership caught the 
Council office off guard, with a deficiency of May, 
1958, Journals. To take care of orders on hand and 
others on the way will require about 100 copies of 
that issue of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 

The Council would like your help in filling these 
orders. Anyone having a May issue in good condi- 
tion, which he or she is willing to send to head- 
quarters may contribute to the cause. Just mail it 
flat if possible, as third class matter. The postage 
should be nine cents if mailed in an ordinary 
manila wrapper. Your Journal will then be sent to 
some new member, with your compliments, at no 
cost to him. 

Can you help us out? If so, please mail us yours 
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as soon as possible. Address it to June B. Jordan, 
director of membership and sales, The Council for 
Exceptional Children, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Thanks a million! 


KANSAS CITY REVISIONS 
TO CEC CONSTITUTION 


More time for the nominations committee in 
which to prepare a slate of nominees and greater 
ease for the membership to develop and present a 
petition of nomination were the two important 
changes made in the constitution at Kansas City. 
Explanation of these changes, as anticipated last 
fall, were published in the September 1957 journal, 
pages 16-20. Below are the changes, emphasized 
in italics, as finally adopted. 

Copies of the completely revised constitution 
and bylaws are incorporated in the new chapter 
handbook to be addressed later to all local, state, 
and international officers. Reprints will become 
available upon request. 


Article I, Section 1 


The name of this organization shall be “The 
Council for Exceptional Children,” hereinafter 
designated as either the “Council” or the “CEC.” 


Article I, Section 2, Paragraph B 


(1) A single over-all state chapter in each of 
those states which, in the opinion of the ezx- 
ecutive committee, is small enough, either 
geographically or in CEC membership, for 
both local and state needs to be better met by 
such means. 


Article I, Section 3 


C. Any applicant group—chapter, federation, or 
division—shall become officially affiliated as 
an integral part of the CEC and shall re- 
ceive an appropriate charter upon executive 
committee approval of its constitution and 
bylaws and its record. 


Article IV, Section 1 


B. Any group of 25 persons within a state which 
meets the other requirements as set forth in 
the constitution and bylaws is eligible to ap- 
ply for the privilege of organizing into an 
over-all state chapter. 


Article V, Section 3 


B. The nominating committee’s report shall be 
submitted to the president in time for release 
to the membership 30 days prior to the open- 
ing of the next annual delegate assembly. 
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C. Other nominations may be made by any 
group of 100 regular, student, and/or life 
members or 25 delegates in attendance at the 
assembly, signing a nomination petition. 
Such nominations shall be presented to the 
president and the delegate assembly immedi- 
ately after the report of the nominations 
committee to the delegate assembly. 


Article V, Section 4 


Nominations shall be voted upon at the annual 
delegate assembly and each person elected shall 
hold office for the period elected beginning with the 
next administration year (June 1) or until he is 
replaced by a duly elected successor. The record- 
ing secretary and treasurer shall each hold office 
for a three-year term as described in the bylaws. 


Article V, Section 5 


(1) Any appointee filling this vacancy shall serve 
until the end of the current administration 
year or until replaced by a duly elected suc- 
cessor. 


Article V, Section 6 


An elective officer cannot succeed himself in the 
same office. 


Article VI, Section 2 


A. Each local and each state chapter shall be 
entitled to one vote for each 20 members, 
plus one for any additional fraction thereof, 
provided further that each chapter shall have 
a minimum of one vote. 


Article VI, Section 4 


B. Each federation shall be entitled to one vote 
for each 20 individual members in the state, 
plus one for any remaining fraction thereof, 
provided further that each federation shall 
have a minimum of one vote. 


Article IX, Section 1 


A. The Council shall meet in international con- 
vention annually, at a time to be deter- 
mined by the executive committee, to con- 
sider problems pertinent to the Council and 
to the education and related needs of excep- 
tional children. An annual financial report 
for the past fiscal year, June 1-May 31, shall 
be given to the delegates. 


Article XIV, Section 1 


B. A proposed amendment to the constitution 
must be approved, at a first reading, in an 
annual delegate assembly, and publicized to 
the membership at least three months prior 
to the next delegate assembly at which time 
it will be presented for a final vote. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
AT KANSAS CITY 


Thanks were voted the many individuals, groups, and 
agencies contributing to the success of the convention. 

The Council saluted the NEA on embarking on the sec- 
ond century of service to the educators and children of 
the nation and for its expanded program of professional 
services. Appreciation was expressed by the Council for 
NEA’s assistance in establishing the position of consulta- 
tive services; for the invitational Conference on the 
Gifted as well as giving direction to a number of meetings 
on the gifted at this meeting; and for participation and 
presence of Lyle W. Ashby, NEA’s assistant executive sec- 
retary for education services at the second general session 
of the convention. 

The Council acknowledged the important contributions 
to the education of exceptional children which have been 
made by the following members who have recently retired: 

Florence G. Henderson, associate professor of edu- 
cation, San Francisco State College, California 

Lester Meyer, director of special education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania 

J. E. Hogan, director of special education, State 
Department of Education, Nashville, Tennessee 

Rose E. Parker, professor of education, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal 

Mayme J. Schow, director of special education, 
State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota 

D. A. Worcester, department of educational psy- 
chology, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

The Council memorialized and expressed sorrow in the 
passing of Frank Powell, former Wisconsin state director 
of special education; William K. Lee, Bay City, Michigan, 
director of special education; and George Fortune, admin- 
istrator of Cleveland’s Speech and Hearing Center. 

We strongly supported the Division of Teacher Educa- 
tion on recommending standards for accreditation of teach- 
er preparation programs as well as of instructors of teach- 
ers with specialized preparation and successful experiences 
in the fields in which they have responsibility. 

The Council recorded particular recognition and com- 
mendation to Editor Ivan Garrison and the associate edi- 
tors of ExcEePpTIONAL CHILDREN, the high professional status 
of which has reflected the effectiveness of his editorship. 

Tribute was paid to all those working in the various 
media of mass communications for their significant con- 
tributions and increased coverage of the needs of excep- 
tional children. 








The Council appreciated the cooperation of federal, state, 
and local offices of vocational rehabilitation and urged 
further expansion and implementation of services by high- 
ly qualified staff in this area. 

Special appreciation and commendation was expressed 
to the Honorable John Fogarty, the Honorable Lister Hill, 
and their committee members for their proven interest in 
the education of children with exceptionalities. 

Warm appreciation was extended to the Honorable Carl 
Elliot, U.S. House of Representatives, for his interest in 
exceptional children; and his contribution to the Council’s 
36th annual convention. 

Council support was affirmed for Senate Bill No. 395, and 
companion House of Representative bills which encourage 
expansion of educational opportunities for children with 
retarded mental development through grants for leadership 
positions in the education of exceptional children. 

We commended U.S. Commissioner of Education, Lau- 
rence G. Derthick, for continued support of education for 
exceptional children and for making possible U.S. Office 
of Education representation and participation at this con- 
vention. Further commendation was accorded him for 
expanding the staff of the Section of Exceptional Children 
and Youth thereby extending essential services. 

The Council strongly urged the continuance of expansion 
and further staff enlargement of the Section on Exceptional 
Children and Youth to meet the rapidly growing obliga- 
tions in the area of the exceptional. 

The Council governing board was urged to encourage, 
strengthen, and advance the work of our new division, the 
Association of Education of Gifted Children. 

Renewed attention was urged upon CEC to find ways of 
working with duly constituted governmental agencies for 
up-grading, at all levels, existing physical facilities and 
establishment of new facilities, program planning and pro- 
vision, certification and approval procedures, selection of 
qualified personnel, use of related resources and/or ancil- 
lary services in special education. 

We commended the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in arranging opportunities for their members 
to participate in sectional meetings devoted to the educa- 
tion of exceptional children. 

The Council recommended the establishment and opera- 
tion of a necrology committee to memorialize and express 
sorrow in the passing of honored colleagues. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Thomas Mulrooney, Del., Chairman 
Helena G. Adamson, Wash. Gwen Retherford, Mich. 
Fredericka M. Bertram, Calif. Frances A. Scott, W. Va. 
Norris Bush, Colo. A. LeRoy Taylor, Okla. 
Frances P. Connor, N. Y. Ellen Thiel, Utah 
Lettisha Henderson, Minn. Lucille Workman, Ohio 





CEC Necrology 


INA HUBBARD DIES 


Mrs. Hubbard, known to Souncil members for 
years of active service passed away in Missouri this 
summer, after suffering a heart attack. 

Principal of the Missouri School for the Blind 
since 1945, Mrs. Hubbard most recently served as 
CEC’s chairman of the chapter and federation con- 
stitution committee. The May Bulletin carried her 
latest report, which was written with Mary D. 
Grant. Recognized for her work as an educator of 
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the blind and an active worker in professional 
education circles, her past offices included service 
as both a local and state president of CEC groups, 
in addition to a term as president of the principals 
division of the American Association of Instructors 
for the Blind. 

A 1913 graduate of Stephens College in Colum- 
bia, Mo., Mrs. Hubbard was awarded an Alumnae 
Citation in 1953 in honor of her “unswerving devo- 
tion in her teaching, her music and her work with 
the handicapped.” 
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ARTHUR S. HILL 


Arthur S. Hill, a past president of the Council, 
serving as associate editor of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 
died, August 14, at his son’s home in Eugene, Ore- 
gon, of a heart attack. During his years as a Coun- 
cil member, he served the organization in many 
capacities. 

After leaving the Des Moines Public Schools in 
1951, where he was director of pupil adjustment, 
he served for two years as chief of the U.S. Office of 
education section on exceptional childrn and youth, 
for nearly four years as educational director for 
United Cerebral Palsy Associations, and since Janu- 
ary 1957 as director of the St. John’s Development 
Services for Children. Washington. D. C. His last 


Legislation 
HR 13757 PASSES-’'THE HOUSE 


The House Resolution 13757;:a revised companion 
bill to S395 of the present Congress, seems certain 
to pass the House as this Bulletin goes to press. 
Introduced by the Hon. George McGovern of South 
Dakota, the bill is to provide a scholarship program 
for developing teacher-educators in the field of 
mental retardation. The provisions of this bill’s 
predecessors, HR 13252 and’ 13290, to develop 
trainers of researchers was deleted. 

In its present form, the bill carries a limitation, 
which would limit appropriation to $1,000,000. for 
any one fiscal year. 

The House Resolution 13678 has passed. It is a 
bill to bring increased cultural advantages to the 
deaf through captioned films. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is authorized to acquire and caption films and to 
make them available for non-profit purposes, 
through state schools for the deaf and other 
agencies. A limitation of $250,000 per year was 
placed on the annual appropriation for such pur- 
pose. 

To date, no actual appropriation accompanies 
either bill so far as can be determined. If either 
or both are successful in becoming law, funds for 
operation will, no doubt, need to await the next 
session of Congress. 


HR 13757 CORRECTED 
First news of HR 13757’s passage was incor- 
rect. A new bill of the same content, known 
as HR 13840, was introduced by Rep. John E. 


Fogerty of Rhode Island to replace HR 13757 
and was passed. The features in which it va- 
ried with S 395 were accepted by Senator 
Lister Hill and the bill now awaits the Presi- 
dent’s signature to become law. 
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position was a pioneer day school undertaking, 
sponsored by the St. John’s Protestant Episcopal 
Parish, in behalf of trainable mentally retarded 
children. 


PHYLLIS McCALMONT 


Phyllis McCalmont, a Council member, who was 
best known for her activities in social work and in 
the field of the hard of hearing died in August. She 
met death in the Atlantic crash of the ill-fated 
KLM Dutch airliner off the coast of Ireland, en- 
route home from a vacation trip abroad. 

At the time of her death, Miss McCalmont was 
director of the Pittsburgh Hearing Society and a 
member of the board of directors of the American 
Hearing Society. 


People 


e Samuel P. Hayes, psychologist for the Perkins 
School for the Blind, Watertown, Mass., died May 
7, 1958. 


e Walter C. Laidlaw,, of Detroit, Mich., was re- 
elected to the presidency of the American Hearing 
Society at its 39th annual conference, held in June 
in San Francisco. 


e Arthur W. Foshay, former director of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is now professor of education and executive 
officer, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. : 


e T.C. Clark, assistant provost and associate pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been named associate executive sec- 
retary of the Association for Higher Education, a 
department of the NEA. 


e Mary K. Van Wyk resigned as executive secre- 
tary of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf on August 1. She will establish a private 
oral school for deaf children in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 


e Theodor Schuchat has been appointed execu- 
tive director of Social Legislation Information Serv- 
ice in Washington, D. C. 


e J.E. Wallace Wallin received a Doctor of Laws 
degree from Upsala College, East Orange, N. J., on 
June 9. 


e Gale H. Walker, superintendent of the Polk 
State School in Pennsylvania and active in the 
American Association on Mental Deficiency passed 
away at the beginning of the summer. 


e William Ziegler, Jr., National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness board member and former 
president of the American Foundation for the Blind 
passed away recently. 
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e Brewster Miller, M.D., formerly administrator 
for research and therapy of the American Cancer 
Society, is now the medical director of the United 
Cerebral Palsy Associations. 

e Mamie J. Jones, CEC recording secretary, and 
coordinator, Education for Exceptional Children, 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, Ga., has 
been named leader of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers’ committee on the excep- 
tional child. 

e Leroy E. Burney, surgeon general of the United 
States, was unanimously elected president of the 
World Health Assembly, at the 11th meeting of this 
group in Minneapolis last May. 

e T.W. Martin, former inspector of special classes 
for Ontario has become superintendent of schools 
of Toronto. He will continue to serve as that prov- 
ince’s member on the CEC governing board and 
as chairman of the Council’s committee on Cana- 
dian affairs. 

Dr. Martin’s successor as inspector of special 
classes is D. S. Mewhort, who has served the city of 
Toronto as teacher and principal and, for a num- 
ber of years, has been lecturer for the Provincial 
summer schools. 

e Morvin A. Wirtz, director of special educa- 
tion at the Horace H. Rackham School of Eastern 
Michigan College, Ypsilanti, has accepted appoint- 
ment, effective at once, as superintendent of the 
schools of the new Special District for the Educa- 
tion and Training of Handicapped Children of St. 
Louis County, Missouri. 

e Ellen Thiel, coordinator of special education at 
the University of Utah, Salt Lake City, has resigned 
to accept a similar position at Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee. 

e Marie Van Slyke, long active in Washington 
and Oregon CEC activities, passed away in late 
March. Miss Van Slyke, a past president of the 
CEC Portland Chapter, served as consultant in 
charge of the program for the mentally retarded in 
the Portland Public Schools. 

e Chester A. Swinyard, former medical director 
of the Rehabilitation Center at the University of 
Utah College of Medicine in Salt Lake City, has 
been appointed associate director of the Children’s 
Division of New York University — Bellevue Medical 
Center’s Institute of Physical Medicine and Reha- 
bilitation. Dr. Swinyard has also been appointed 
research consultant to the Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children. 

e Word has been received at Council headquarters 
of the recent passing of Mrs. John J. Lee, in Detroit. 
e Darrel J. Mase, coordinator of the Florida Cen- 
ter of Clinical Services of the Univerisity of Florida, 
Gainesville, became dean last April of the newly 
created College of Health Related Services of that 
university. 

e James E. Marshall is the new director of special 
education for Kansas. 
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NEA Activities 


RUTH STOUT OF KANSAS 
IS NEA’S 98TH PRESIDENT 


Known for her work as direc- 
tor of field programs for the 
Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion as well as on various na- 
tional NEA committees, Miss 
Stout took the helm at the 
Cleveland meeting this summer. 

Miss Stout is a native of 
Topeka and has been active for 
many years on the local, state, 
and national level of profes- 
sional education work. A former Kansas State 
Teachers Association president, she has also served 
as chairman of the Kansas Commission on Teacher 
Education, and on NEA’s National Commission on 
Tezcher Education and Professional Standards. 





NEA ESTABLISHES PROJECT 
IN FIELD OF DELINQUENCY 


William C. Kvaraceus of Boston University, 
chairman of the CEC research committee, has ac- 
cepted the directorship of a one-year NEA project 
dealing with the schools’ problems and role in the 
area of juvenile delinquency. He will begin the 
undertaking about September 15. 


ELIZABETH MACLEARIE REPRESENTS 
CEC AT BOWLING GREEN TEPS MEET 


“IT never felt more inspired by any conference,” 
was the capsule summary of the event by Elizabeth 
C. MacLearie, Ohio state supervisor for day schools 
for the deaf and hard of hearing. She continued 
“We can no longer afford the dichotomy between 
liberal arts and education. ... This conference was 
a successful attempt to bring together persons from 
the arts colleges, education, industry, sciences, and 
future teachers. I came away much encouraged by 
this meeting of minds.” 

THE NEW YORK TIMES of Sunday, July 6, 
commented, “The leaders of a divided education 
world went to Bowling Green expecting a.battle of 
the decades on the issue of subject matter versus 
professional training in the preparation of public 
school teachers. Instead, both sides were pleased 
to discover they were fighting on the same side. 
Both want the school teacher to be well educated as 
well as technically trained. 
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“The discovery produced such strong, new sense 
of cooperation that both professional educators and 
scholars in the sciences and humanities have pro- 
nounced the week’s reconcilation and collaboration 
a more important event than the 1955 White House 
Conference on Education.” 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
PLANS AND PACKETS ARE READY 


This annual event informing the public of the 
accomplishments and needs of the public schools 
will be observed from November 9-15, 1958. Pub- 
licity materials, packets, and other items to aug- 
ment local plans are available from American Edu- 
cation Week, NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

National sponsors in addition to the NEA are the 
American Legion, U.S. Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

General theme for the 1958 American Education 
Week is “ Report Card U.S.A. ” Planners are urging 
committees to concentrate on the following: Where 
do we stand today? How is America doing in the 
education of its young? A long hard look at the new 
challenges posed by the Space Age. 


CLEARING HOUSE TO SERVE 
ACADEMICALLY TALENTED NEEDS 


NEA has established a clearing house service on 
education of the academically talented. Charles E. 
Bish, former principal of McKinley High School in 
Washington D. C., has been named consultant and 
director of the three-year project. 


The new service is made possible through a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. Lyle W. Ashby, NEA 
assistant secretary for educational services an- 
nounces that this is a follow-up of the project con- 
ducted during the past year dealing with the iden- 
tification and education of the academically tal- 
ented pupil in the secondary school. Chief concern 
of this project will be the academic subjects in the 
secondary schools. It will operate in these five 
areas: Provide consultant service to state and lo- 
cal school systems, to colleges and universities, and 
to local, state, and national education associations; 
Keep an up-to-date record of experimental and re- 
search projects; Develop a comprehensive collection 
of materials on all aspects of the problem; Develop 
plans for needed research; Organize’ study confer- 
ences on specialized topics within the field. 


Other Groups 


CLARKE HOSTS EXECUTIVES 
OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


The Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf will meet this October at the 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 

Marshall S. Hester, conference president, an- 
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nounces that this will be a full meeting, with ex- 
ecutives from Canadian and United States schools 
in attendance. 

A committee has been studying the possibility of 
establishing a system of accreditation for American 
Schools for the Deaf. 


FLEMMING IS NEW SECRETARY OF HEW 


President Eisenhower has named Arthur Sher- 
wood Flemming—manpower specialist, educator, 
and former director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization—as new Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Secretary Flemming tendered his 
resignation as president of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity to accept this post. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
ON REHABILITATION 


San Juan, Puerto Rico, will be the setting for 
this fourth conference from May 20-23, 1959, under 
the sponsorship of the International Society for 
the Welfare of Cripples. 

Sessions will focus special attention on the social 
and vocational aspects of the rehabilitative process, 
and will also consider means of increasing intra- 
regional cooperation and training opportunities. 
Delegations from all the Caribbean and neighbor- 
ing Latin-American nations as well as the United 
States and Canada will participate. Further in- 
formation is available from the executive secretary 
of the conference Herman J. Flax, M.D., Suite 301, 
Professional Building, Santurce 34, Puerto Rico. 


NSCCA MOVES TO NEW QUARTERS 


The National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults is now located in their new headquarters 
building, 2023 West Ogden Avenue, Chicago 12, IIlli- 
nois. Telephone number for the Society is Chesa- 
peake 3-8400. 


WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 
OPEN WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Hulen C. Walker is executive director of the newly 
established national headquarters of the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind, Inc. Offices of 
the group are located in the Investment Building, 
1511 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. The group 
formerly had temporary headquarters in New York 
City, under the direction of Alfred Allen, secretary- 
general of the group at that time. 


BRYAN HEADS RESEARCH PROJECT 
ON SUPERIOR SECONDARY PUPILS 


J Ned Bryan, former director of NEA’s Academ- 
ically Talented Pupil Project, is now in charge of a 
new research and action service project. Initiated 
and developed by the Commission on Research and 
Service of the North Central Association of Colleges 
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and Secondary Schools, the concern of this group 
will be on the guidance and motivation of superior 
and talented secondary-school students. 


Present plans for this project cover a two-year 
period, with funds granted by the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York. Headquarters for the project is 
located at Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. Programs will be car- 
ried on in 50 or more selected secondary schools 
distributed throughout the 19 NCA states. Each 
school has set up pilot projects, allocated personnel 
to operate the projects, and sent an administrator 
and counselor team to two summer workshops dur- 
ing this past summer. A series of similar workshops 
has already been planned for 1959. 


RED CROSS CONTINUES PROGRAM 
TO HOMEBOUND AND HOSPITALIZED 


The American Red Cross has long concerned 
itself with the welfare and progress of homebound 
and hospitalized persons. Recently the Junior Red 
Cross undertook a special study of how it could 
make its services available to hospital and school 
programs for children confined by illness or dis- 
ability. The results have been published covering 
ways in which the local chapters of that organiza- 
tion can best give personal assistance in recrea- 
tional, social, and educational activities, and listing 
the kinds of materials and equipment it can possi- 
bly provide. This has resulted in increased local 
activities and an extension of this work. 

If your school or hospital has not been offered 
this type of assistance, you may wish to discuss the 
possibilities with your own Red Cross Chapter. 


COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATORS 
INVITED TO WASHINGTON 


Local special education problems was the subject 
of a US Office of Education conference attended by 
representatives of the Council of Administrators of 
Special Education in Local School Systems. The 
meeting, conducted May 25, 26, and 27, was chaired 
by Romaine P. Mackie, U. S. Office chief for excep- 
tional children and youth. 

Special activities of the CASELSS for this year, 
include studies on training, experiences, and re- 
sponsibilities of a local special education director; 
exploration of the feasibility of establishing a news- 
letter; and determination of the need for a central 
clearing house on special education positions. 


LOUISE LAKE WINS “HANDICAPPED 
AMERICAN OF THE YEAR” HONOR 


President Eisenhower personally awarded the 
President’s Trophy to Mrs. Lake in Washington, 
D. C., in May. This marked the first time a woman 
has been awarded the recognition. 

The award is made annually on behalf of the 
President by the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped. It is 
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given to the handicapped American who, in the be- 
lief of a group of impartiai judges, has made the 
most outstanding contribution to the rehabilitation 
and employment of physically impaired persons. 

Mrs. Lake, a polio victim, was recommended by 
L. B. Harmon, M.D., director of Utah’s Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, in his capacity as 
chairman of the Utah Governor’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped. Her 
work as instructor in activities of daily living in the 
Rehabilitation Department of the Latter Day Saints 
Hospital, Salt Lake City, Utah, has won for her 
honors and recognition for the contribution she is 
making in this work. 


CONTROLS URGED FOR SAFETY 
OF YOUTHFUL ROCKETEERS 


Concern for the eye safety of future missilemen 
has been voiced by James E. O’Neil, National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness’ director of 
industrial service. 

Loss of sight, and even death, has resulted from 
amateur experiments with rockets and their po- 
tent fuels. Mr. O’Neil has warned parents, teachers, 
and public officials to give serious consideration 
to the hazards of rocketry which have caused fatali- 
ties and serious injuries even among highly quali- 
fied scientists. 


NARC CREATES RESEARCH POST 


Establishment of the Grover Powers research pro- 
fessorship at Hopkins was announced for The Johns 
Hopkins Medical Institutions by Gunnar Dybwad, 
NARC executive director. 

Established to honor Grover F. Powers, profes- 
sor emeritus of pediatrics at Yale University and a 
former member of the original Hopkins pediatric 
staff, the first holder of the new professorship is 
Robert E. Cooke, M.D. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH SET FOR 1960 


President Eisenhower has designated March as 
the month and asked the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to invite State 
Governors to appoint special committees and be- 
gin preparations for a national and state-by-state 
stocktaking of the problems of children and youth. 


FOUNDATION EXPANDS PROGRAM 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
has announced an expanded program and a shorter 
name for the future. Henceforth, it is the National 
Foundation. 

The first. new undertakings in the expansion of 
the research program are the rheumatic diseases 
and the congenital malformations or defects pres- 
ent in infants at the time of birth. 
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Here 
and ‘There 


COMPILED BY G. ORVILLE JOHNSON 


Summary of Peabody Kesurch on Exceptional Udilhon 


Recent and current Peabody research on excep- 
tional children falls into two main categories 
which involve the activities of: (1) the department 
of education of exceptional children, and (2) the 


Braille Reading 


Samuel C. Ashcroft is engaged in research on 
braille and braille reading. In cooperation with 
the American Foundation for the Blind, he is mak- 
ing an intensive field test and study of a new 
punched-tape operated braille reading machine that 
has been developed by personnel of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation. This study 
is concerned primarily with the practicability of 
this machine in conventional reading situations 
and its specialized usefulness as a teaching and 
remedial braille reading device. In a consulting 
role, Mr. Ashcroft is continuing to study the in- 
fluence of type characteristics on braille reading. 
This research program has been carried out jointly 
by the American Printing House for the Blind and 
the University of Kentucky. A second investigation 
of five of the 27 different types of braille studied 
earlier has been conducted to clarify their effects on 
braille reading, using larger samples of the braille 


reading population. 


Vocabulary Scale 


Lloyd M. Dunn is developing a Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Scale which will measure over the age 
range from two years to superior adult. The test 
will consist of 133 plates each containing four il- 
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mental deficiency fellowship program which bridges 
the departments of psychology and education of 
exceptional children. Following are brief descrip- 
tions of work recently completed or in progress. 


lustrations as in the case of the Van Alystyne and 
Ammons picture vocabulary scales. The subject 
will point to his choice of these four illustrations 
when the examiner presents the response word oral- 
ly to him. The test is developed to be of special 
use to retarded, aphasic, and cerebral palsied chil- 
dren. It should be useful as well as a quick mea- 
sure of reading capacity. Time of administration 
will be 10 minutes and a Form A and B will be 
provided. The test is being standardized on a sam- 
ple of children and adults from throughout the 
United States. It will be available in the Fall of 
1958. 
Mental Retardation 


John B. Hottel has completed his study of the 
effectiveness of special day class training for 
severely retarded (trainable) children. He has been 
testing two hypotheses: that special day classes 
will produce desirable changes in the growth and 
development of the children themselves, and better 
adjustment in the homes of the children involved. 
For a trainable child attending special class, he 
has a control subject who has remained at home 
with no formal school program, a total of 21 
matched pairs in all. Measures have been made of 
intelligence, social adjustment, parent behavior, 
and child development. 
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FOR EDUCATORS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN... 





From the mural on the wall in the main lounge to the bright classrooms and fine facilities for research the 
Special Education Building is dedicated to the education and service of teachers of exceptional children. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Summer Session 1959—June 29 to August 7 


For further information write: Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Education of 
Exceptional Children, Schoo! of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 





Margaret Hudson has been studying methods 
of teaching severely retarded (trainable) children. 
She has been identifying and categorizing these 
methods through tape and observation recordings 
in approximately 25 special classes for trainable 
children in Tennessee. She views this as the first 
exploratory phase of a larger study wherein she 
plans to establish hypotheses for controlled research 
aimed at evaluating teaching procedures for this 
group of exceptional children. 

The research under the direction of Rue L. Crom- 
well falls into two general categories. First, there 
is the research on body activity level in collabora- 
tion with James Foshee, chief psychologist, Ten- 
nessee Clover Bottom Home. Second, a number of 
studies on the reactions of retardates to success and 
failure have been carried out within a framework 
of personality theory. 

The investigation of body activity level is aimed 
toward basic research which would serve as a basis 
for understanding and treating the hyperactive and 
hypoactive retarded child. After the ballistograph 
was developed as a reliable measure of activity, 
studies were conducted to examine: (1) whether 
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A unique program of Courses, 
Workshops, Conferences and 
Demonstration School in 


Administration 

Blind and Partially Sighted 
Cerebral Palsy 

Crippled Children 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Gifted Children 

Hospitalized and Homebound Children 
Mental Retardation 

Multiply Handicapped 

Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Remedial Reading 

Severely Retarded Children 

Speech Correction 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


activity level reflected the generalized drive of the 
individual; (2) whether distracting auditory or 
visual stimuli affected the activity of the resting 
subject; and (3) whether visual stimulus distrac- 
tion affected the activity or the performance of the 
subject who was task-centered. The findings did 


not reveal a relation between activity level and 
drive. Visual but not auditory stimuli tended to 
reduce activity in both hyperactives and hypo- 
actives. When the subject was task-centered, neither 
activity nor performance was affected by visual 
distraction among heterogeneous groups with and 
without psychiatric classification of brain damage. 
A secondary finding was that activity level was 


slightly negatively correlated with intelligence 
scores. 


A present study under way will investigate per- 
ceptual variables related to activity. Funds have 
been requested for the purpose of making an ex- 
tensive investigation of physiological correlates 
and the possibility of conditioning activity. 

The second category of studies, concerning re- 
actions to success and failure which reflect per- 
sonality variables, was developed on the basis of 
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earlier studies which revealed that the retardate 
gave unrealistically high self-evaluations in the face 
of mild failure. Studies were carried out which 
demonstrated that the value of rewards could lead 
to shifts in level of motor performance and could 
produce unrealistic verbal statements of expectancy. 


These studies led to a closer examination of 
generalized expectancy for success in the retarded. 
A number of studies have proceeded from the 
assumption that the retardate, through having a 
history of failure experiences, will carry into a 
situation a low expectancy for success and that 
this expectancy will affect his performance in the 
situation. One investigator was able to predict suc- 
cessfully that retardates, equated with normal chil- 
dren at the initial stage in performance, were able 
to make greater increments in performance with 
success experience. With failure experience, how- 
ever, retardates and normals alike made initial 
increments and then decrements. Another investiga- 
tor, in a current study, is examining whether the 
discrepancy between expectancy of success and the 
failure outcome is directly related to the magnitude 
of change (increase or decrease) in behavior fol- 
lowing the failure. Two other investigators are 
planning separate studies to examine whether ap- 
proach and avoidance learning rates and whether 
increased effort versus withdrawal following failure 
can be attributed to selective responses to situa- 
tional cues. 

The individuals involved in these various studies 
are Irving Bialer, William Gardner, Rick Heber, 
James Moss, Danied Ringelheim, Joseph Spradlin, 
Stanley Starkman, and Wolf Wolfensberger. 

The research done by G. N. Cantor and his stu- 
dents has been concerned with the study of basic 
learning processes in the mental defective. Two 
major aims have been involved in these investiga- 
tions, namely: (1) to discover if certain learning 
principles known to apply to the learning behavior 
of normals apply as well in the case of defectives; 
and (2) to provide information regarding variables 
affecting defectives’ learning behavior in a variety 
of laboratory learning tasks. The types of tasks 
investigated have included discrimination learning, 
paired-associates learning, concept formation, re- 
action-time behavior, and pursuit rotor _per- 
formance. 


The concept of verbal mediation has been found 
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to be useful in accounting for certain learning 
phenomena found in defectives. One study, for 
example, found that paired-associates learning can 
be facilitated by prior acquisition of S-R associa- 
tions which allow for the utilization of verbal 
chains. Subjects who learn A-B, B-C, A-C combi- 
nations exceed those who learn X-B, B-C, A-C 
combinations, insofar as performance on the A-C 
list of associates is concerned. The phenomenon 
of mediated discrimination has been observed in 
defectives’ learning; subjects who learn names for 
a pair of stimuli perform better on a subsequent 
button pressing task involving these stimuli as com- 
pared with subjects whose prior training involved 
stimuli irrelevant to the button pressing task. 

The concepts of learning and attention sets have 
also provided useful bases for explaining defectives’ 
learning behavior. Trainable mongoloids showed 
marked improvement from problem to problem 
when exposed to a series of five discrimination 
learning tasks; their performance was inferior to 
that of normals of the same MA, however, and 
evidenced systematic differences with respect to 
when in the problem sequence the most improve- 
ment occurred. In another study, it was shown 
that subjects who were unable to perform at better 
than chance level on a form discrimination prob- 
lem could be brought up to a superior level of 
performance by first being exposed to a “tutoring” 
situation on a different form discrimination task. 
In still another study, it was found that perform- 
ance on a concept learning task could be either 
facilitated or interfered with as a result of prior 
training which focused the subjects’ attention on 
various aspects of stimuli. 

In other studies, a variety of findings have re- 
sulted. Familial subjects were found to do better 
than organics on simple and discriminative reaction- 
time tasks, with the difference being greater for 
the latter task. In a pursuit rotor situation, dis- 
tributed practice resulted in better performance 
than did massed, but only up to a certain stage in 
training; massed practice resulted in more reminis- 
cence than did distributed. In a study of defectives’ 
and normals’ sensitivity to minimal cues supplied 
by the experimenter in a discrimination learning 
task, it was found that neither group made use of 
such cues in their performance. Mongoloid sub- 


(Continued on next page) 
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COMPILED BY JEROME H. ROTHSTEIN 


Home Care. For information on rental 
libraries and rates, write to Health and Wel- 
fare Materials Center, 10 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Black and white; sound; 
running time, 22 minutes; rental, $10. 

Description: The home care program permits 
the chronically ill patient to be treated adequately 
in his own home. Crux of the home care program 
is the team and the doctor, nurse, and social worker 
form the nucleus of this group. The social worker 
screens patients for home care by determining 
whether it will be feasible for the patient to be 
cared for in his own home. The film describes how 
the home is really a psychological stimulus to re- 
covery. It shows one of the major factors of home 
care is the cutting down of the enormous economic 
problems of hospitalization. It also depicts how 
the doctor becomes the patient’s counselor and 
guides the home treatment. The home care pro- 
gram was started at the Montefiore Hospital in 
New York City and has since been adopted in other 
hospitals in the United States. 


HERE AND THERE 
(Continued from preceding page) 
jects, contrary to expectation, were inferior to 
normal preschoolers in ability to make a rhythmic 
discrimination. 

These studies, taken as a group, indicate that 
principles governing learning behavior in normals 
do apply to defectives’ behavior. In addition, cer- 
tain implications for both theory and practice seem 
evident. 

The individuals involved in these various studies 
are Benjamin Allen, Charles Barnett, Gerard Bens- 
berg, Gershon Berkson, Frederic Girardeau, John 
Hottel, and Dorothy Shipe. 
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Give Them A Chance. For information, 
contact Pennsylvania State University, State 
University, Pa. Black and white; sound; run- 
ning time, 12 minutes; rental, $2.50. 

DescripTIoN: This is one of the few available 
films dealing with the educable mentally retarded 
child. Filmed at the Penn School, Lockhaven, 
Pennsylvania, this shows typical activities in a 
class where the chronological ages range from 7 
to 13. Sequences include reading, arithmetic, art, 
music, and class projects. Particular effort is made 
to help the child participate as fully as possible 
in group activities. The film presents characteristic 
activities for educable mentally retarded children 
and teaching techniques. 


A Fair Chance for Tommy. For informa- 
tion, contact National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19. Black and white; sound; running time, 
13 minutes; rental, $2. 

Description: The film, A Fair Chance for Tommy 
is about one of the estimated 78,000 partially 
seeing children in our schools today. The opening 
scenes show Tommy as one of a group of children 
entering school and participating in regular class 
activities. Ways in which the special teacher helps 
Tommy and other partially seeing children are 
brought out. The close cooperation between the 
special class teacher and the regular teacher in 
learning more about Tommy is demonstrated. The 
film shows various special equipment as well as 
methods which teachers use with first grade readers 
and fourth grade arithmetic; opportunities for 
Tommy to be part of the entire school are also 


depicted. 
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Out of the 


Classroom 


COMPILED BY GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


"Fadl (Tis for Ahasic CB oes 


by F 


Aphasia in children is a developmental lan- 
guage lag. This lag in language development 
is not due to deafness, impairment of the 
speech mechanism, or to mental deficiency. 
It is an impairment in the ability to interpret 
and express meanings through the use of the 
symbols which we call words. The severe 
aphasic is unable to comprehend the language 
of others—unable to express himself or to 
use language internally for the purpose of 
thinking to himself. He is not deaf and the 
methods used to teach the deaf child are not 
appropriate for teaching. 


Helen C. Mitchell, M.D., Child Adjust- 
ment Services, Board of Education, To- 
ronto, Canada 


The first impetus for the establishment of this 
class came from a mother in her unceasing efforts 
to understand her child’s problem and to see that 
he received training to meet his needs. Other par- 
ents joined the crusade. The Toronto Chapter, 
CEC, brought Helmer Myklebust, Northwestern 
University, to the city for a series of lectures which 
produced the public and professional support 
needed by the Board of Education to establish the 
class. 


Site 


In September 1955, an experimental public school 
class for aphasic children in metropolitan Toronto 
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was opened. The school, centrally located, adjoins 
the Administration Building and was built in 1914 
to serve a residential area now rapidly becoming 
part of the expanding downtown. It now houses the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, the psychological de- 
partments of the Child Guidance Centre including 
the play-therapy centre, three health classes with 
their cafeteria, play, and rest areas, Junior and 
senior kindergartens, opportunity class (for slow 
learners of from 50-75 IQ), 12 regular classes of 
grades oné to eight, and the class for aphasic 
children. 

The advantages of this location are obvious. 
Expert consultation and assistance are on call for 
the teacher. Noon-meal provisions are available. 
Partial, gradual integration is possible for children 
being prepared to return to regular classes. 

Size 

A standard classroom, 40’ x 24’, on the ground 
floor, close to two exits, was chosen. The size of 
the room assures that individuals may be rather 
widely separated to lessen distraction, and brought 
together in pairs or in groups as experience fits 
them for participation. The room was carefully 
prepared to reduce stimulation. The floor was 
covered with rubber tile over a foam-rubber base— 
reasonably soundproof. Walls, ceiling, woodwork, 
curtains, screens, and blinds are basically the same 
colour, a soft neutral grey. The walls are kept bare. 
The transparent glass of the lower panes of the 
windows was replaced with translucent glass. 
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Equipment and Supplies 


Two portable screens, each 6’ wide and 6’ high, 
are used to provide temporary, partial cubicles, as 
needed, about any pupil’s table or cot. Seven roll- 
away beds, with mattresses, pillows, and blankets, 
are stored, when not in use, in the former class- 
room. After the noon meal, served to the aphasic 
pupils in the cafeteria before the regular service to 
the health classes, a quiet rest period is needed to 
restore tranquility. 

The room has no toilet or washroom facilities, 
and the first months of each newcomer’s attendance 
were made unnecessarily difficult by this oversight. 
In the second class, opened September 1957, an 
enclosed toilet and washroom were installed to serve 
the two classes. 

In addition to the regular sources of supplies, 
a petty cash account is available to the teacher 
for buying suitable materials. The following ma- 
terials have been found most useful: doll family 
and furniture, books with simple pictures, “play- 
skool” puzzles, large balls, skipping rope, lotto 
games, matching pictures, peg boards, large and 
small plain blocks, records of familiar sounds 
(“Sounds Around Us”), as well as the usual ma- 
terials for the experience approach to reading and 
arithmetic. 


Transportation and Finance 


Transportation is provided for the seven pupils 
by four taxicabs. The entire cost of the class, in- 
cluding transportation and meals, is borne, as are 
all costs of special education, by the Metropolitan 
Toronto Board of Education, while the class is 
operated under the direction of the Toronto Board 
of Education. The cost of this class for 1956 was 
$10,399.67 or $1,585.32 per pupil. The Provincial 
Government, through grants, paid $308.32 of the 
total cost. Physical and financial arrangements are 
relatively simple. 


Teacher 


The key to the success of such a class is the 
teacher. The teacher was selected, first for personal 
qualities—an objective attitude towards the experi- 
ment, patience, understanding, flexibility, ingenuity, 
and a perpetually unsatisfied enquiring mind. The 
second qualification for selection was experience. 
The teacher chosen had several years of successful 
grade class experience, followed by exceptionally 
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7 BOOKS you cAN 
RECOMMEND TO PARENTS 
WITH CONFIDENCE 


THE MENTALLY ILL CHILD: A Guide 
for Parents by Steven B. Getz and Elizabeth 
Lodge Rees. Explains to parents the rea- 
sons for the many specialized examinations 
the child must have to determine his basic 
problem so that appropriate therapy can be 


started. Pub. June ’57, 100 pp., Cloth, $3.50 


FUN COMES FIRST FOR BLIND SLOW- 
LEARNERS by Mildred Blake Huffman. 
Represents a study of thirty-one children— 
age six through nine. Experiments in teach- 
ing these Special Primary Classes are re- 
counted together with the effect such experi- 
ences seemed to have upon the emotional, 
social, and educational growth of the chil- 
dren. Pub. Oct. ’57 176 pp., 18 il., Cloth, 
$5.00 





SPEECH CORRECTION AT HOME by 
Morris Val Jones. Fulfilling the need for 
simple and detailed materials, this book 
shows the non-eclinically trained person how 
to assist family members to develop or to 
recover adequate oral communication. Pub. 
57, 160 pp., 52 il., Cloth, $4.75 


OUR BLIND CHILDREN by Berthold 
Lowenfeld. ‘‘ Methods of teaching necessary 
independence, eating, toilet training, sleeping 
habits, dressing, and walking and talking 
are all deseribed in clear, simple language.’’ 
—J.A.M.A. Pub. ’56, 224 pp., 8 il., Cloth, 


$5.50 


YOUR DEAF CHILD: A Guide for Par- 
ents by Helmer R. Myklebust. ‘‘ The attitude 
of parent toward handicapped child is dis- 
cussed and a good common-sense point of 
view is taken, with real understanding of 
the problems which face the parent.’’—J. 
Pediatrics. 2nd Ptg. Pub. ’54, 132 pp., 17 
il., (Amer. Lee. Otolaryngology), Cloth, 
$3.00 





THE DOCTOR EYES THE POOR READ- 
ER by Delwyn G. Schubert. The symptoms, 
manifestations and history of the various 
causes of reading failure. Simple tests are 
described so that the doctor can detect their 
presence. Features a special chapter on 
‘‘How and by Whom Poor Readers Are 
Given Help.’’ Pub. Sept. ’57, 116 pp., Cloth, 


$3.75 





THE CHILD, HIS PARENTS AND THE 
PHYSICIAN by Hale F. Shirley. Presents 
in readily understandable terms basie con- 
cepts which are essential to an understand- 
ing of the behavior of children and their 
emotional and social development. Gives the 
reader workable points of view. Pub. ’54, 
176 pp., 21 il., (Amer. Lec. Pediatrics), 
Cloth, $3.75 


‘CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield, IIlinois 
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successful experience in an opportunity class. The 
Board of Education then assisted the teacher to 
study under the direction of an authority in the 
field of language disorder. 


Induction 
The school day is from 9 AM to 3 PM. The 


class was begun with one child the first day, an- 
other the second, and so on, until, by the middle of 
the second week, all seven pupils were in attendance 
and the parents had been interviewed. This was 
probably too hurried an induction, and it is likely 
that induction into the second class will be spread 
over the first month to lessen the strain produced 
in children (and teacher) by the unusual experi- 
ences and the even more unusual responses in- 
duced by these experiences. 


Programing 


In general the programme was directed towards 
these sequential steps: 

e Reducing distractibility and gradually in- 
creasing the tolerance of pupils to the 
teacher, to one another, to the classroom, 
to the climate of instruction, and to the 
general school environment 

e Inducing the use of inner language for 
thinking 

e Inducing the understanding of spoken lan- 
guage 

e Inducing the use of language as com- 
munication, orally, in real situations, and 
in representative situations involving the 
use of toys; e.g., car, furniture, father- 
doll, etc. 

e Teaching reading, writing, spelling, etc. as 
communications skills 

e Preparing the child to return to normal 
home, school, and community living. 

Of necessity the work is highly individual, be- 
tween teacher and pupil. As tranquility, self-con- 
fidence and self-control increase, pupils may be 
helped in pairs, then in informal groups. Integra- 
tion in the playground usually precedes integration 
in regular classroom situations, and is very gradual 
in most cases. 


Case Reports 


These case reports show the individual approach 
and the wide, wide variety of methods and ma- 
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terials necessary for life and learning for children 
diagnosed as aphasic. 

e Wallace entered the class at 8 years 2 months. 
He was small for his age and appeared very fragile. 
Previously he had attended kindergarten in a grade 
school, and a junior kindergarten for children 
with impaired hearing. His spontaneous vocabulary 
was limited to a few words such as, shoe, mum, 
nose, eye, but he would attempt to repeat single 
words when prompted. He could execute simple 
commands pertaining to his everyday life. He was 
restless, hyperactive, and distractible. Persevera- 
tion was present in a great many activities. He 
had many fears such as climbing stairs, playing 
with balls, meeting strangers, and going to the 
toilet alone. He needed assistance in feeding. His 
attention span at the most was about three minutes. 
He was unable to hold a crayon, pencil or scissors. 

After two months Wallace went to the toilet 
alone, both at school and at home. He was having 
fair success in using crayons. At the end of the 
first year his spoken vocabulary of spontaneous 
single words was extensive. He had acquired 10 
reading sight words although he was unable to at- 
tach any meaning to these words. He was able to 
bounce, catch, and roll a large ball. He could make 
vertical lines and circles with a pencil and could 
now cut with scissors but not follow any definite 
outline. His, attention span had increased to 45 
minutes while colouring and using scissors. 

At the end of the second year Wallace has lost 
his drawn, pinched look and his physical health 
has improved, due directly to improvement in eat- 
ing habits at school. His sight-word reading vocab- 
ulary has increased but comprehension of what he 
is reading is only beginning. He can print simple 
words with a crayon, and follow an outline when 
using scissors. He now uses brief sentences, has 
lost his fear of people, stairs, and can catch a 
small ball using a baseball mitt. His speech is be- 
coming clearer. 

e Carolyn was 7 years 1 month on entering the 
class. For three years she had attended classes for 
children with impaired hearing. This child had 
some effects of cerebral palsy with resulting dif- 
ficulties in the motor areas. She could draw and 
print well but was unable to bounce, throw or 
catch a ball consistently. The little girl was hyper- 
active, excitable, and could not resist an urge to 
possess an object which took her fancy whether 
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it was in her home neighbourhood, in the school, 
or in a store. Her most severe handicap was in the 
receptive language area. She had great difficulty 
in differentiating between various sounds but could 
interpret and use gestures intelligently. Other than 
the names of her immediate family, her vocabulary 
consisted of after, hot, home, house, cold, apple, 
and milk. In addition she understood good girl, 
bed, lie still. Her written vocabulary, which was 
more extensive, included words at the first pre- 
primer level, names of common objects, colours, 
and the numerals from 1 to 10. 


Progress for Carolyn was steady in written lan- 
guage, but spasmodic in oral language during the 
first seven months. By the eighth month she was 
responding consistently to her name. By the end 
of the 10th month she could understand about 20 
spoken words and was making a good attempt at 
pronouncing them. She was also making a good 
attempt at imitating words and sounds. 


During the second year this progress has con- 
tinued in both written and oral language. She 
responds most consistently to the voices of her 
mother and teacher and has reached the third pre- 
primer level. She is having considerable difficulty 
with comprehension at sentence level but is making 
some progress. She can now bounce, catch, and 
throw a large ball and can turn a skipping rope. 
Carolyn has successfully overcome her compulsion 
to possess objects, and on a recent visit with the 
class to a toy shop she put both her hands in her 
pockets and appeared to be investigating the toys 
with her nose. She no longer grinds her teeth as 
she did during her first year in the class and is 
meeting with more social approval at school and 
in her neighbourhood. 


e Larry was 10 years 1 month when he entered the 
class. He had gone as far as grade four in a regular 
grade school, having been promoted regularly in 
order to stay with his social group. The boy had a 
large flow of language but his speech was very 
poor. In addition to many substitutions he omitted 
endings, parts of double consonants and connective 
words, i.e. awound him collar for around his collar 
and they black for they are black. His auditory 
discrimination was poor. There was almost a com- 
plete absence of phonetics. Attempts at word re- 
cognition were by contour and context clues. Arith- 
metic and writing were good at a grade four level, 
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but his spelling was limited to a number of simple 
words. Larry was quite anxious about his retarda- 
tion and would cry very easily over defeat. Per- 
formance suffered as a result of his impulsiveness. 
His motor control was good so he was very active 
in sports and tended to play with older children. 
He was observant of smallest details. 


His reading programme was started at second 
grade level with intensive phonetic and auditory 
discrimination training, but he was unable to 
comprehend the printed page. It was discovered 
that by copying a page into his workbook he was 
able to understand what he was reading. This 
copying method was continued throughout the 
grade two reader. As his written language improved 
he had additional difficulties with grammatical 
structures. He was unwilling to attempt spelling 
until well into the second year. At the end of the 
second year Larry is reading slowly at the grade 
five level and has satisfied himself that he can 
read and comprehend at that level. A great deal 
of intensive work is still necessary before this boy 
will be ready to begin reading at the next level. 
His auditory discrimination and phonetic troubles 
have not been entirely eliminated. He has continued 
to progress in arithmetic and is happy that he can 
read and understand problems at the grade five 
level. Larry has not cried about his work for several 
months, and his social adjustment is so good that 
he is now making a trial return to his home area 


sch« « |. 


e Ann was 9 years 5 months on entering the class. 
She had been in kindergarten, grade one, and an 
opportunity class in a regular grade school. Her 
oral language consisted of a few words only such 
as mamma, High Park, Robert, run, and these were 
seldom used. Occasionally she would produce a 
sentence, Me help or Larry run. When alone with 
the teacher Ann would attempt to speak, but in the 
presence of the other children or adults she would 
become tense and silent. 

This child was able to identify almost all objects 
in her surrounding when asked to point them out, 
but became confused when sentences were more 
than a few words long. There were days when she 
would sit all day and accomplish nothing, and any 
attempt to get her to perform resulted in failure. 

Ann could print and was able to read proper 
names from one pre-primer. She appeared to have 
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no number sense. Because of the other activities 
going on in the lunchroom, she found it difficult 
to feed herself at lunch time. 

During the first year she began to use many 
common words and some sentences but was unable 
to perform if she thought anyone was watching her. 
In a free situation with the smaller children she 
was more at ease, and her language was more 
extensive. She made no progress in arithmetic and 
found sight words very difficult. 

During the second year Ann’s language has in- 
creased greatly. Now she will speak to and read 
for strangers, and is reading at primer level. She 
has also begun work on phonetics successfully. Her 
arithmetic is still very poor. She works every day 
and has become so anxious to read that she will 
rush to the teacher several times a day asking to 
read. Ann is a big help in looking after the smaller 
children and has begun to associate with some chil- 
dren in the regular grades. 


e Lucy has been in the classroom for only one 
year. She was 5 years 11 months and had pre- 
viously attended kindergarten in regular grade 
school. The chief characteristic of Lucy’s speech 
and language was echolalia. She vocalized inces- 
santly. This jargon was interspersed with sentences 
and phrases she had heard. Any attempt to talk 
with this little girl started a long story in which 
only certain words and phrases were intelligible. 
She failed to carry out commands because she did 
not understand what was expected of her. With 
the other children she was aggressive and tended 
to grab anything she wanted. For these reasons it 
took Lucy a long time to be accepted as one of the 
group. She could reproduce most speech sounds 
but substituted for ¢, d and s. Some of her vowel 
sounds were defective and she omitted the endings 
from some words. 

During the year her vocabulary has increased 
rapidly. Her speech has become much clearer and 
her work habits have improved although she still 
chatters to herself while working, the incessant 
vocalizing has disappeared. The echolalia is still 
present but to a much lesser degree. Her arith- 
metic and printing are satisfactory at grade one 
level, and she has reached primer level in reading. 
She learns sight words easily, but comprehension is 
very difficult. She is much more socialized. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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(Continued from page 38) 
e Joseph was 10 years 4 months on entering the 
class. His schooling had consisted of two years in 
grade one and two years in grade two. He had 
considerable difficulty in calling to mind the lan- 
guage he needed to express himself, and had great 
difficulty in orally producing the words which he 
used. Stuttering, substitutions, omissions of sounds 
and of whole words occurred. This boy’s speech 
was intelligible when he spoke slowly, but if he 
became excited he was incoherent. He wanted to 
be the center of attention and would continually 
interrupt when the teacher was helping another 
child. This child would try to monopolize the con- 
versation during group activities and insisted on 
asking for help which he did not need. Due to poor 
muscular control he was unable to compete with 
his social group on a physical basis and his dif- 
ficulties in the classroom prevented him from com- 
peting on an academic basis. His usual companions 
ranged in age from five to seven years. He had 
a narrow experience range with a very meagre 
general knowledge background. 

Joseph could neither spell nor write. His print- 
ing was not good. He had a tendency to reverse 
numbers and began addition at the left column 
instead of the right. The boy’s sight word recogni- 
tion was at primer level, and his only word rec- 
ognition skill was the initial consonant. He had 
many reversals, would guess wildly at words, and 
confused b and d, e and i, a and u. 

During the two years in the programe his 
langauge has become more fluent but substitutions, 
especially in i and r still occur. Although he no 
longer omits whole words, he will still omit sounds. 
Now that he is using larger words he will oc- 
casionally omit syllables, and he still stutters at 
times. His speech is intelligible. 

Joseph is working on spelling at grade two level 
and finding it difficult. It has been even more dif- 
ficult for him to learn to write. It took one year 
to master the small letters and another to put them 
into words. He has not entirely mastered the capital 
letters. 

The reversals in both arithmetic and reading 
now occur infrequently. He has mastered phonetics 
and is reading well at grade three, level two. His 
comprehension is excellent. He no longer guesses 
at words, but at times he confuses e and i. 

e Archy had tubercular meningitis at 7 years 


- 
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months which resulted in a right hemiplegia and 
a severe language difficulty. He entered the class 
at 9 years 6 months. The boy’s speech was well 
articulated but slowly produced. His vocabulary 
was very limited and he had extreme difficulty in 
calling the word or expression he wished to use. 
He could not read and could print only his own 
name. He was most unwilling to attempt to use 
his left hand. Archy was extremely distractible, 
hyperactive and easily excited in new situations. 
He was extremely aggressive with the other chil- 
dren. 

During the first year the child’s vocabulary in- 
creased, he began to use sentences, and to re- 
member some past experiences. He learned to 
print, to read the first pre-primer and bounce a 
large ball. His distractibility decreased and he be- 
came less aggressive with the other children. 

During the second year Archy seemed to become 
fatigued quickly and his progress was slower. He 
had made good headway in the second pre-primer 
when another serious illness interrupted further 
progress. 

Noticeable Changes 

e Considerable reduction in distractibility. 
In the first months cupboards had to be 
locked. No pictures could be used. No 
books or papers could be left exposed any- 
where, and only the plainest of materials 
could be presented; e.g. a toy dog with a 
colored eye produced perseverating atten- 
tion on the eye. 

e Formation and improvement of work 
habits and extension of powers of atten- 
tion and concentration. 

e Ability to get along with others has been 
much improved and is being transferred to 
home, community and general school situa- 
tions. 

e Eating habits are much better and inde- 
pendence in toileting and other routines is 
increasing. 

At the end of the second year, the class is no 
longer experimental in the sense of its need and 
effectiveness. The waiting-list grew to nine or ten 
and the second class was opened September 1957. 

These classes will always be experimental. Cer- 
tain principles have been found reliable but their 
application to individual differences and needs 
must always be experimental. 
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COMPILED WITH ASSISTANCE OF EARL C. GRAHAM, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY REVIEWED 


ABRAHAM, WILLARD. Common sense about gifted children. 
1958. 268 p. illus. (Exploration ser. in education, under 
the advisory editorship of John Guy Fowlkes) Harper & 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. $5. 

The book suggests how parents may recognize giftedness 
in children, how they may achieve a healthy and sensible 
home life, what elementary and secondary schools can do to 
meet the needs of gifted students, how to choose the right 
college, the help which communities can provide, qualifica- 
tions and preparation of teachers of the gifted, and the 
value of vocational guidance. 


AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF. Report of the pro- 
ceedings of the 38th meeting of the convention of .. . Knox- 
ville, Tenn., June 23-28, 1957. 1958. 336 p. figs., tabs. 
(85th Cong., Ist Sess., doc. no. 66) $2. Published by Gov't. 
Print. Off. and available from Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

These Proceedings contain a wealth of information on cur- 
rent methods in the education of the deaf. Also included is 
a study by Helmer R. Myklebust titled “The deaf child 
with other handicaps,” p. 314-23. 


Harinc, Norris G., STERN, Georce G., and CRUICKSHANK, 
Wituiam M. Attitudes of educators toward exceptional chil- 
dren. 1958. 238 p. figs., tabs. (Syracuse Univ. special edu- 
cation and rehabilitation monograph ser. 3) Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, Box 87, University Station, Syracuse 10, N. Y. $5. 

This is the report of a research study undertaken to 
design testing instruments for the measurement of teachers’ 
attitudes, to determine how such attitudes can be modified 
toward greater acceptance of exceptional children, and to 
determine to what extent increased attitudes of acceptance 
of exceptional children affect teachers’ relationships. with 
these children. More than 100 teachers and administrators 
in 15 workshop meetings cooperated in the project. Find- 
ings have important and practical implications for public 
school educational programs. 
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Hutt, Max L., and Gipsy, Ropert Gwyn. The mentally 
retarded child; development, education, and guidance. 1958. 
334 p. illus., tabs. Allyn and Bacon, Inc., College Division, 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. $6. 

As clinical psychologists in the teaching field, the authors 
of this textbook explain the causes of mental retardation, 
ways in which retarded children develop, their particular 
needs, the kinds of programs found effective in their train- 
ing and education, their effect on the family and com- 
munity, and their patterns of adjustment. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE WELFARE OF CRIPPLES. 
Planning for victory over disablement; proceedings of the 
Seventh World Congress of the... London, July 22-26, 1957. 
1958. 525 p. illus. Published by the Central Council for the 
Welfare of Cripples, London, and available in the U.S. from 
International Society for the Welfare of Cripples, 701 First 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. $3. 

Includes a complete record of lectures by authorities in 
the field of rehabilitation from 50 nations on all aspects of 
rehabilitation, including education and employment. 


KrucMAn, Morris, ed. Orthopsychiatry and the school. 
1958. 265 p. American Orthopsychiatric Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. $4.30. 

Of the 26 papers collected here, 23 were presented at the 
1956 and 1957 annual meetings of the American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association. Authors represented are psychiatrists, 
psychologists, physicians, social workers, teachers, and edu- 
cational administrators. The paper on mental health and 
the education of the exceptional child, by M. J. Trippe ot 
Syracuse University, will be of special interest. 


Lanc, Giapys Encet, ed. Mental health. 1958. 192 p. 
(The Reference Shelf, Vol. 30, no. 1) H. W. Wilson Co., 
950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. $2. 
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Prepared primarily for students, debating, and discussion 
groups, this reprints some 25 timely articles concerned with 
mental health and illness. Mental retardation is not con- 
sidered. Bibliography. 


Patterson, C. H. Counseling the emotionally disturbed. 
1958. 458 p. tabs. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. $6. 

Believed to be the first textbook of its kind in the area 
of counseling the emotionally disturbed, subjects covered 
are: a survey of the nature and extent of emotional dis- 
turbances; past and present efforts at rehabilitation of the 
emotionally disturbed; qualities and prepartion desirable in 
counselors; client readiness for counseling services; tech- 
niques of the counseling process; placement and training; 
and the role of specialized rehabilitation facilities and 
sheltered workshops in the vocational rehabilitation of the 
emotionally disturbed. 


Porter SArGENT, publisher. Directory for exceptional 
children: educational and training facilities. 3d ed. 1958. 
320 p. Porter Sargent, Publisher, 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. $6. 

With the addition of 1000 more facilities, the directory 
now includes nearly 3000 entries. There is no indication, 


however, of what new or corrected data have been added 
since the previous edition. 


Rossins, SAMUEL D., and Rossins, Rosa Seymour. Rob- 
bins speech sound discrimination and verbal imagery type 
tests. 1958. 43 p. illus., test forms. (Rev. ed.) Paper- 
bound, Expression Co., Magnolia, Mass. $1.50. 

The tests and exercises in this book have been devised to 
determine types of speech sounds a young child manifesting 
phonetic speech defects of sensory origin is unable to differ- 
entiate, and to help him see, hear, and feel the difference 
between individual speech sounds composing these groups. 


U. S. Orrice or Epucation. The state and nonpublic 
schools; with particular reference to responsibility of state 
departments of education, by Fred F. Beach and Robert F. 
Will in cooperation with the Study Commission of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 1958. 152 p. tabs. 
(Misc. no. 28) U. S. Supt. of Documents, Gov’t. Print. 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. $1.25. 

Private special education facilities, as such, are not dis- 
cussed but the legal framework within which they would 
operate is covered by the data. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


AUDITORY IMPAIRMENTS 


Am. ANNALS OF THE Dear. Jan., 1958. 103:1:1-192. 

The annual directory issue listing clinics, educational 
facilities, and agencies providing services to the hearing and 
speech handicapped in the U.S. Availabie from American 
Annals of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C., 


at $2. a copy. 


AMERICAN Hearinc Society. Hearing loss; a community 
loss. 1958. 145 p. illus., diag. The Society, 1800 H St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Published with the aid of a grant from the U. S. Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, this guide for the establish- 
ment of hearing health programs and for rehabilitation of 
the deaf and hard of hearing contains articles by authorities 
in the field of community organization, otology, audiology, 
education, social work, psychology, and vocational counsel- 
ing. 


HarTMAN, Bernarp-THomas. “Study of therapeutic and 
functional values of hearing aids for the mentally handi- 
capped.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Mar., 1958. 62:5:803- 
809. 

A study of six residents at the Northern Wisconsin Colony 
and Training School indicates that hearing aids can materi- 
ally benefit the hearing impaired mentally handicapped. 


Joun Tracy Curnic. John Tracy Clinic research papers. 
1957-58. figs., tabs. The Clinic, 806 W. Adams Blvd., Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 

Reports of research under a grant from the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. A series of eight papers have 
been published to date. Studies in visual communication: 
I. A bibliography of psychological characteristics of the 
aurally handicapped and of analytical studies in communica- 
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tion, Wilson Wong, Sara Lee Dickens, and Gordon Taaffe. 
Oct., 1957. 49 p. II. A film test of lip reading, Gordon 
Taaffe. Nov., 1957. 11 p. III. Studies of variables in lip 
reading stimulus material, Gordon Taaffe and Wilson Wong. 
Dec., 1957. 21 p. IV. Linguistic methodology in lip reading 
research, Mary F. Woodward. Dec., 1957. 32 p. V. Facial 
cues of context in lip reading, Louis Stone. Dec., 1957. 11 p. 
VII. Relationship between selected aptitudes and personality 
tests and lip reading ability, Wilson Wong and Gordon 
Taaffe. Feb., 1958. 8 p. (studies ...6). VIII. Pilot studies 
in lip reading. Feb., 1958. 26 p. (studies ...7). Studies 
in audition and communication of young children: VI. 
Patterns of behavior in children with auditory disorders, 
Edgar L. Lowell. Jan. 1958. 45 p. (studies... 1). 


Pau.s, Miriam D. “Language development through read- 
ing.” Volta Rev. Mar., 1958. 60:3:105-107, 142. 

Dr. Pauls outlines the five distinct stages of growth and 
development in reading achievement, extending from the 
preschool years through high school. They are equally per- 
tinent for normal hearing children and those with severe 
auditory problems. 


Wisuik, SAMUEL M., Kram, EvizasetH R., and Kocn, 
Exvira M. “Audiometric testing of school children.” Public 
Health Rep. Mar., 1958. 73:3:265-78. 

Dr. Wishik describes futher findings of a study of the 
hearing of school children in Reading, Pa., 1946-56. 


EPILEPSY 


Baus, Gaston J., Letson, L. LAVercne, and RusseEtt, 
EpitH. “Group sessions for parents of children with epi- 
lepsy.” J. Pediatrics. Mar., 1958. 52:3:270-73. 

Describes an organized educational program for parents 
instituted by the Jerry Price Seizure Clinic of Children’s 
Hospital, Los Angeles, and believed to be the first of its 
kind in the U.S. 
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COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
aural training. Unlike standard amplifiers which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
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Learning proceeds cat an accelerated rate when the 
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fatigue. 
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conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 

Write for illustrated brochures on 


MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 


GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 


EQUIPMENT SORIES. 





Conen, Lorp or BIRKENHEAD. “Epilepsy as a social 
problem.” Brit. Med. J. Mar. 22, 1958. 5072:672-75. 

Lord Cohen’s discussion of the educational and employ- 
ment problems of the epileptic in Great Britain covers, as 
well, such topics as epilepsy and marriage, the licensing of 
epileptics to drive a car, and National Health Service 
provisions. 


GoopMANn, MicHaet. “Serving the needs of the epileptic 
in New Jersey.” Welfare Reporter, N. J. State Dept. of 
Institutions and Agencies. Apr., 1958. 9:2:76-83. 

The author briefly reviews the state epilepsy program. 


GraHAM, Leo R. “Personality factors and epileptic 
seizures.” J. Clin. Psychology. Apr., 1958. 14:2:187-88. 

A report of a study indicated that defensiveness, hostility, 
and anxiety, or low tolerance for anxiety are not signifi- 
cantly related to seizure frequency. The most important 
aspect of personality relative to seizure frequency was found 
to be self-discipline or intellectual control. 


CIFTED 


Cantoni, Louis J. “Personal problems of a science 
student.” School Science and Mathematics. Mar., 1958. 
58:217-22. 

The counseling record of a gifted 12th grade student, 
narrated in dialogue form, which tells of his poor social 
adjustment and failure in academic work. The counselor 
was able to write a successful ending to this particular 
record. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Srranc, Rutu. “Counseling parents of gifted children.” 
Minn. Med. Sept., 1957. 40:9:650-51. 

Four main responsibilities of the counselor are identifica- 
tion of the gifted, counseling with them and their parents, 
school policies and environment to meet the needs of gifted 
students, and the use of community resources. 


ORTHOPEDIC AND NEUROLOGIC 
IMPAIRMENTS 


HouMAN, Leste B., BAKer, LENox, and Reep, Rutn. 
“Sensory disturbances in children with infantile hemiplegia, 
triplegia, and quadriplegia.” Am. J. Phys. Med. Feb., 1958. 
37:1:1-6. 

Of 47 children, 72 percent showed sensory defects, the 
most common of which were loss of form sense, impairment 
of two-point discrimination, and loss of position sense. 


MENCHEL, JEROME. “Pre-vocational evaluation in the 
workshop.” Am. J. Phys. Med. Feb., 1958. 37:1:28-34. 

The former supervising therapist of the Cerebral Palsy 
Evaluation Center of the Instittue for the Crippled and 
Disabled, New York City, describes procedures used at the 
Institute in the seven week evaluation of cerebral palsied 
adults. 


MoncrierF, ALAN. Cerebral palsy today. 1958. 15 p. 
British Council for the Welfare of Spastics, 13 Suffolk 
Street, Haymarket, London, S. W. 1, England. 1s6d (approx. 
27¢). 
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Home Teachers 


Here’s 


PORTA SCHOOL 
FOR HOME, HOSPITAL 
AND CLASSROOM 


Speech 
Therapists 


It rolis! 


Hospital 
Teachers 


Built well, cabinet folds to table height, 
with all edges rounded and beautifully finished. 
This kit makes a handsome and useful piece of 
furniture for any room. Especially useful as bed- 
side table when not in use. 


SD SCHOOL 


ORGANIZE 
YOUR 


It is rolled, never carried. Large rubber 
casters make it easy to manipulate and steer. 
Included are the following: 


Blackboard (placed Filing area 


TEACHER’S KIT 


Pat. Pending 
Trade Mark Registered 


MATERIALS 


high for easy view- 
ing from bed) 


Bulletin board (may 
be interchanged with 
blackboard) 


Two detachable and 


Jars and craft sup- 
plies, etc. 


Drawers for small 
items 


Boxes and small 


— ? ied! 
Has rollers—Needn’t Be Carried! salustahia’ sia, teks 


boards may be used 
also as lapboards Books 


For Bedside 


Teaching 


G. C. FEARING 74 Columbia Drive, D.L. 


Deep storage space Reference Books 


Hospitalized 





Designer Telephone 81-0762 


Tampa 6, Florida 


An address given at the Council’s annual meeting, 
London, Nov. 1957. Reprinted from Spastics’ Quart, Mar., 
1958, p. 3-11. 


Muscutar DystropHy AssociATIONs OF AMERICA. Around 
the clock aids for the child with muscular dsytrophy. 1957. 
32 p. illus. The Assns., 1790 Broadway, New York 17, N. Y. 
25¢. 

A booklet to aid parents in the day-to-day routine care of 
children with muscular dystrophy. 


Unitep CerepraAL Patsy Associations. Every state aids 
the cerebral palsied; (thru’ laws and departmental regula- 
tions.) 1957. 1 p. chart. The Assns., 321 W. 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 

This display chart (20x22 inches) contains state-by-state 
information on special education and transportation and 
other legal provisions for the welfare of the handicapped. In 
addition to the chart, briefs of individual state laws are 
available from United Cerebral Palsy Assns. 


Unirep Cereprat Patsy Associations. Swimming for the 
cerebral palsied. (1958). 8 p. (Program bul. no. 10). The 
Assns., 321 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

A manual for organizing and administering a swimming 
program. 


Warp, Moira M. “Self-help fashions for the physically 
disabled child.” Am. J. Nursing. Apr., 1958. 58:4:526-27. 

The physically handicapped child or adolescent has the 
same need to wear the type of clothing that others his age 
wear. With ingenuity in planning adaptations to suit the 
particular type of disability, this emotional need can be 
satisfied. 
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Homebound 


and Large flat area for paper, visual aid, maps, 


charts, etc. 





RETARDED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


BAsKIN, JACQUELYN Wuite. “Teaching reading to older 
mentally handicapped pupils.” Chicago School J. Jan. 
Feb,. 1958° 39:5-6:152-58. 

A teacher at the Talcott School, Chicago, describes how 
older pupils can be “reached” by specially designed readi- 
ness activities, many of which she includes here. 


Biopcett, Harriet E. “Counseling parents of mentally 
retarded children.” Minn. Med. Oct., 1957. 40:10:721-22, 
730. 

Counselors deal more with problems associated with be- 
havioral characteristics of the child and the degree of 
flexibility and adaptability of the parents rather than the 
child’s intellectual ability. 


Douctass, Joseph H. “A national program for mental 
retardation; a new and better beginning.” Am. J. Mental 
Deficiency. Mar., 1958. 62:5:777-86. 

A discussion of encouraging trends in the care and treat- 
ment of mental retardates, including a review of activities 
of the U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
in behalf of the mentally handicapped. 


Fiorma Heattu Notes. Mar., 1958. 50:3. 

Title of issue: “Retarded children.” Includes a listing of 
facilities in Florida for the care of the mentally retarded. 
Available from Florida State Board of Health, Publications 
Office, Jacksonville, Fla. 


GoopMAN, CuHarLEs C. and Wunscu, WittiAm L. “A 


survey of trainable classes for retarded children in Rhode 
Island.” Rhode Is. Welfare. Jan., 1958. 18:1:1-7. 
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A report of‘a survey made in 1957 by the State Mental 
Hygiene Services to determine educational resources in the 
state, to provide interpretation to teachers and administra- 
tors of the functions and policies of the Services’ clinic for 
retarded children, and to make a follow-up on children 
known to the clinic. 


Gr. Brit. Scottish Apvisory COUNCIL ON THE WELFARE 
or HANpIcApPpED Persons. The welfare needs of mentally 
handicapped persons; report by a Committee of the .. . 
Department of Health for Scotland. 1957. 25 p. Published 
by H. M. Stationery Off., Edinburgh, and available in the 
U.S. from British Information Services, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 28¢. 

Gives recommendations on the welfare needs of mental 
defectives and the mentally ill in Scotland, with particular 
reference to provisions of the National Assistance Act. 
Covers statutory provisions under the Mental Deficiency 
(Scotland) Acts of 1913 and 1940, the National Health 
Service (Scotland) Act of 1947, Education (Scotland) Acts 
of 1946 and 1949, the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act 
of 1944, the Employment and Training Act of 1948, and the 
National Assistance Act of 1948. 


Macnirico, L. X. “Special classes for the mentally re- 
tarded.” Elementary School J. Apr., 1958. 58:7:391-93. 

“Social promotion,” letting the mentally retarded child 
develop as best he may in a society geared to the average, 
can cause undesirable behavior in the retarded child who 
feels rejected by his peers. The mentally retarded will 
stand to benefit through homogenous grouping in special 
classes. 


RussEtt, Francis W. and Mutcany, Raymonp M. “Train- 
ing and placement of defectives in a residential school 
through the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation.” Am. J. 
Mental Deficiency. Mar., 1958. 62:5:935-41. 

Two rehabilitation houses are presently maintained by the 
Vermont Vocational Rehabilitation Division; their purpose 
is to make possible a social vocational adjustment for 
those who have received, or are to receive, job training 
under the Division. It was found that the residential school’s 
inservice training program had to be reoriented towards 
actual preparation for community life. 


Ruzicka, WititiAm J. “A proposed role for the school 
psychologist; counseling parents of mentally retarded chil- 
dren.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Mar., 1958. 62:5:897-904. 

Suggested here are ways in which the psychologist can 
help the mentally retarded child thorugh counseling with 
parents. 39 refernces. 


Scuwartz, Louis. “The program of the E. R. Johnstone 
Training and Research Center.” Welfare Reporter, N. J. 
State Dept. of Institutions and Agencies. Apr., 1958. 
9:2:71-75, 95. 

The Center, a short-term state residential habilitation 
facility for high grade mentally retarded boys and girls 12 
to 20 years of age, has a comprehensive program of special 
education and vocational habilitation, the objective of which 
is selective placement of its students within the community 
as rapidly as possible. 


“Vocational Planning for the 
Spring, 1958. 


Smit, Davin WAYNE. 
mentally limited.” Voc. Guidance Quart. 
6:3:142-46. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


EXCEPTIONAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


A new series of booklets on Teaching 
Exceptional Children im every classroom. 





IMPROVING CHILDREN’S SPEECH 


Dr. Jack W. Birch Dr. Jack Matthews 
with the assistance of Ernest Burgi 





CHALLENGING GIFTED CHILDREN 
Dr. Jack W. Birch Earl M. McWilliams 





SOLVING PROBLEMS OF PROBLEM CHILDREN 
Dr. Jack H. Birch Edward H. Stullken 





REACHING THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
Dr. Jack W. Birch Godfrey D. Stevens 





HAND WRITING FOR LEFT-HANDED CHILDREN 
Dr. Luella Cole 





RETRIEVING THE RETARDED READER 
Dr. Jack W. Birch 





In today’s teaching, the exceptional child offers an ex- 
ceptional challenge. Every classroom presents one or 
more of several different kinds of educational problems. 
Here is a series of booklets, written by distinguished 
educators, and designed to help the regular classroom 
teachers face this challenge. 

The ideas presented require neither elaborate changes in 
school organization nor extensive preparation. 

30th teachers and administrators will find these booklets 
welcome additions to their professional library. 


Price: $1.00 per booklet (3 copies—$2.60; 5 copies 
—$4.15; 10 copies—$7.90) Send for FREE circular 


and order form: 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of Standardized Tests and 
Related Materials. 


345 CALHOUN STREET DEPT. 1-A CINCINNATI 19, OHIO 
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Describes a well-planned vocational training program for 
mentally limited students in the public schools of Tucson, 
Arizona. 


Wuirtney, E, Artour. “Mental deficiency (1957).” Am. 
J. Mental Deficiency. Mar., 1958. 62:5:771-76. 

The annual review of selected literature in the field re- 
porting 14 research studies. 


literature on 


Am, J. 


Wo tk, SuHirtey Mar. “A of the 
curriculum practices for the mentally retarded.” 
Mental Deficiency. Mar., 1958. 62:5:826-39. 

As to children of elementary school age, the author 
sought to determine whether special activities were provided 
for their needs, how and wherein their needs differed from 
those of normal children, and what should be emphasized 
in curriculum planning. 


survey 


Younc, Mitton ApraHAM. “Academic requirements of 
jobs held by the educable mentally retarded in the State 
of Connecticut.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Mar., 1958. 
62:5 :792-802. 

An analysis was made of 118 jobs. Implications of the 
findings for curriculum planning and vocational training are 
discussed. Based on a doctoral dissertation, University of 


Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


SPEECH IMPAIRMENTS 


“Communication for the nonverbal 


Mar.-Apr., 1958. 


FEALLOCK, BARBARA. 
individual.” Am. J. Occupational Ther. 
12:2(Pt. 1) :60-63, 83. 
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The occupational therapy department of the Illinois Chil- 
dren’s Hospital-School works closely with the speech, educa- 
tion, and psychology services in an effort to deal with 
communication problems of severely handicapped cerebral 
palsied children who cannot write or use the sign language. 
Experience with 32 children between the ages of four and 
18 was reviewed. 

“Comparison of 


” 


LeitH, WittiAM R. and Steer, M.D. 
judged speech characteristics of athetoids and spastics. 
Cerebral Palsy Rev., Jan.-Feb., 1958. 19:1:15-20. 

Findings of an experiment revealed that with respect to 
deviation from the normal for the aspects of speech con- 
sidered, neither group, athetoid or spastic, was judged as 
being significantly different from the other. 31 references. 


ScHOELL, Epwin R. “Cerebral palsied speech correction 
and the clinical team.” J. Speech and Hear. Disorders. Feb., 
1958. 23:1:36-41. 

A description of a unique program at Hillside House, a 
resident school for children, conducted in coordination with 
the speech clinic at Santa Barbara College. 


Strauss, ALrrep A, and McCarus, Ernest N. “A linguist 
looks at aphasia in children.” J. Speech and Hear. Dis- 
orders. Feb., 1958. 23:1:54-58. 

It may be necessary to view faulty enunciation in aphasic 
children as due to motor inadequacy of “language tools” 
and to treat it on that level. Suggestions are offered for 
new approaches to be utilized in rehabilitating aphasic 
children. 


VISUAL IMPAIRMENT 


Davis, Cart J. “Guidance and vocational counseling.” 
Internatl. J. Educ. of the Blind. Mar., 1958. 8:3:78-83. 

The director of counseling and guidance at Perkins School 
for the Blind discusses guidance programs for large and 
small schools for the blind. 


LivincsTon, JEROME S. “Evaluation of enlarged test form 
used with the partially seeing.” Sight-Saving Rev. Spring, 
1958 28:1:37-39. 

The use of a photographic enlargement of the revised 
Stanford-Binet did not result in significant gains in IQ for 
the partially seeing. Based on a PhD thesis, New York Uni- 
versity, 1957. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS. 
“Causes of blindness in children of school age,” by C. Edith 
Kerby. Sight-Saving Rev. Spring, 1958. 28:1:10-21. 













Now Available 
HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
1958 Ed.—1248 pgs.—$10 copy 


DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 
facilities for handicapped, 3rd Ed.—$6 


GUIDE TO SUMMER CAMPS AND 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
12th Ed.—$3.30, cloth; $2.20, paper 


TOYNBEE AND HISTORY, an evaluation, $5 
PORTER SARGENT 


educational publisher, 45 years 


11 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
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Another in the long series of studies by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, this current report 
is based on records of 4,426 of the estimated total of 7000 
blind students in the U.S., District of Columbia, and Hawaii 
in 1954-55. 

Rotrman, Ropert R. “Attitudes toward the blind and 
the ‘integrated’ school.” New Outlook for the Blind. Mar., 
1958. 52:3:78-82. 

By adopting a matter-of-fact attitude toward the blind 
child’s entrance and participation and by the absence of 
special rules and privileges, the blind child’s confidence is 
built up and he is able to become a part of the regular 
class. 


Wo tmaAn, Marianne J. “Preschool and kindergarten child 
attitudes toward the blind in an integrated program.” New 
Outlook for the Blind. Apr., 1958. 52:4:128-33. 

Being blind does not prevent a child from becoming 
a well-accepted member of his peer group. Partially sighted 
children present a different problem; the handicap seemed 
to be more difficult for the child himself to accept and 
sighted children did not seem to grasp the significance 
of this handicap as they did of blindness. 


GENERAL 


Briain, MAry A. “Expanding educational programs for 
Michigan’s handicapped.” Mich. Education J. Apr. 1, 1958. 
35:15:334-35, 349. 

Reviews the current status of special education provisions 
in Michigan. 


Cook, WALTER W. “Classroom methods: 
and the retarded in historical perspective.” Phi 
Kappan. Mar., 1958. 39:6:249-55. 

This article is one of four on classroom methods in this 
special issue devoted to “What Research Says About Teach- 


ing and Learning.” 


I. The gifted 
Delta 


Davip, Henry P. “Emotionally disturbed children; some 
New Jersey perspectives.” Welfare Reporter, N. J. State 
Dept. of Institutions and Agencies. Apr., 1958. 9:2:60-66. 

Special classes are not the adequate solution for the 
schools’ mental health problems. Steps are being taken to 
promote various types of programs for this group of chil- 
dren, either in the community or in residential facilities. 


DeckER, SHIRLEY and Herzoc, Joun. “More camping for 
children with handicaps.” Camping Magazine. Mar., 1958. 
30:3 :26-27. 

Since 1952 Camp Hidden Valley, near Ridgefield, Conn., 
has accepted physically handicapped children on an approx- 
imate 50-50 ratio with the able-bodied. The administration 
of the program is discussed. 


DELAWARE. DEPARTMENT OF PusLic INstRuCTION. Dela- 
ware’s program for the education of exceptional children. 
1957. 70 p. illus. (Bul. no. 226-57). The Dept., Dover, Del. 

Covers in detail the types of services in Delaware for 
exceptional children. Appendixes contain state laws, ad- 
ministrative policies, referral procedures, and certification 
requirements for special education personnel. 


Frantzen, June. Toys; the tools of children. 1957. 
16 p. illus., charts. (E-19). Natl. Soc. for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, 11 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. $1. 

Reflecting research carried on over a four-year period 
at the Meeting Street School Children’s Rehabilitation 
Center, Providence, Rhode Island, an Easter Seal facility, 
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Every Thoughtful Educator 
Will Went To Study These 
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SEEING SOUND 


by Thomas A. Chandler. A full-color dramatie, 
completely new approach to teaching reading. 
The author presents an unusual, thought-provoking 
method that enables a child to learn to read by 
relating colors to sounds. The child is taught to 
SEE and THINK sounds. Grades 1-3. Net: $1.88. 


Mystery of the 
GATE SIGN 





MYSTERY OF THE GATE SIGN 


by Margaret Friskey. Continuity and the simplest 
of vocabulary, for youngest readers, here is an 
actual mystery story, packed with excitement from 
cover to cover—great fun for any child while he 
learns how to read. A Junior Literary Guild Selec- 
tion. Grades Kg-3. Net: $1.88. 


3 TEACHING AIDS—ALL FREE! 


Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation 
Guide and the Childrens Press Science Guide—plus 
the new Fall Catalog of all Childrens Press titles. 
Learn about the remarkable ‘‘True’’ books and 
the ‘‘I Want To Be’’ and the ‘‘Hobby’’ books 
for all ages. 





The Children's Books with - 
Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, tll. 















this attractive booklet in color analyzes the kinds of toys 
and how they may be used with normal children, as well 
as in the training of physically handicapped children. 


ILLinoIs CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. Is your 
child exceptional, different? For parents and groups inter- 
ested in the exceptional child, a cooperative venture of the 

.. and the Division of Education for Exceptional Children, 
Office of Public Instruction; comp. by Genevieve Drennen. 
1958. 90 p. illus. (Revision and 3d ed.) The Congress, 
311 E. Capitol Ave., Springfield, Ill. $1. 

The material in this third edition has been revised and 
rewritten to bring it up-to-date where terminology and 
methods are concerned, 


Intinots. DeEPARTMENT OF PusLic INnstrucTION. The 
lilinois plan for special education of exceptional children: 
the physically handicapped (exclusive of children who are 
handicapped in vision, hearing, and speech), comp. by Iva 
Field Boyles. 1957. 96 p. (Circular ser. “A,” no. 12, rev. 
1957). The Dept., Springfield, III. 

A new revision of the handbook prepared for boards of 
education, administrators, and teachers responsible for the 
education of physically handicapped children in _ their 
school districts. 


Kawi, Aut A. and PasaMANIcK, BENJAMIN. “Association 
of factors of pregnancy with reading disorders in child- 
hood.” J. Am. Med. Assn. Mar. 22, 1958. 116:12:1420-1423. 

In a study of the hypothesis that an association exists 
between the development of reading disorders in children 
and certain maternal and fetal factors, the prenatal and 
paranatal records of 372 white male children with reading 
disorders were compared with the records of a similar 
number of matched controls. Findings appeared to con- 
firm the hypothesis. 


KvarAceus, WILLIAM C. and Dotpuin, JANE E. “Selected 
tefrences from the literature on exceptional children.” 
Elementary School J. Apr., 1958. 58:7:407-18. 

The annotated references are classified as in previous 
bibliographies appearing yearly in the JourNAL. A film list 
by Kenneth D. Norberg is included. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. The company 
and the physically impaired worker, by Doris M. Thompson. 
1957. 89 p. figs., tabs. (Studies in personnel policy, no. 
163). The Board, 460 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. $2.58. 

{ report based on experiences of 242 cooperating com- 
panies, government agencies, insurance specialists, and 
health and welfare groups. Several significant differences 
revealed by the current study are contrasted with earlier 
findings of a similar study made toward the end of World 
War II. 

Copies of the report are available only to companies asso- 
ciated with the Board; exceptions are made in the case of 
schools, colleges, and government agencies. 


SrTerRLING, Barsara. “Aquatics for the handicapped.” 
Swimming Pool Age. Oct., Nov., Dec. 1957 & Jan., Feb., 
1958. 31:10, 11, & 12; 31:1 & 2. 5 pts. 

The director of the handicapped program at the Spokane, 
Washington, YMCA, discusses the values of a swimming 
program and the cooperation of the parent groups in the 
program. Techniques and adaptations useful with each 
type of handicap are discussed. 


Trent, RicHarp D. and Nottace, WAttAcE. “Changing 
the concept of a physically inadequate self through group 
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work in a physical education setting.” Psychiatric Quart. 
Suppl. 1957. 31:1:56-64. 

A report of an activity program at the New York State 
Training School for Boys to aid boys acquire more self 
confidence and assurance in areas requiring a sense of 
physical competence. The program was of great value in 
meeting special needs of boys, especially those in an in- 
stitutional setting. 


Unirep CereBrAL Patsy Associations or New York 
State. New York State law pertaining to the handicapped; 
revised by Edw. F. Kolbane. 1957. 39 p. The Assns., 
220 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 25¢. 

A compilation of important state legislation relating to 
the care and treatment, education, employment, and other 
forms of state aid for the handicapped. Indexed. 


U. S. Cuipren’s Bureau. Children and youth; their 
health and welfare. 1957. 47 p. charts. (Children’s Bur. 
publ. no. 363) U.S. Supt. of Documents, Gov't. Print. 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 50¢. 

A chart book presenting data on the child propulation, 
economic and social status of children, their health prob- 
lems, health services for mothers and children, child wel- 
fare and juvenile delinquency services, and state expendi- 
tures of Federal funds for services, including those to 
crippled children. 


WAwRZASZEK, FRANK, JoHNsON, OrvAL G., and SCIERA, 
Joun L. “A comparison of H-T-P responses of handicapped 
children.” J. Clin. Psychology. Apr., 1958. 14:2:160-62. 

Results of testing 41 handicapped children in special 
classes of public schools, and a control group, with the 
House-Tree-Person Test followed by a shortened version of 
Buck’s post-drawing interrogation shows no_ significant 
differences between the handicapped and nonhandicapped 


groups’ responses except in one instance where the evi- 


dence was suggestive. 


Weir, Homer F. and Anperson, Rosert L. “Organic 
and organizational aspects of school adjustment problems.” 
J. Am. Med. Assn. Apr., 5, 1958. 166:14:1708-10. 

Over the past two years the authors have studied a large 
group of school children who have failed in classes, have 
specific reading and speech disturbances and _ personality 
difficulties to such an extent that integration in the 
normal classroom has not been possible. Of 181 examined, 
electroencephalographic and neurological evidence of brain 
damage was discovered in a large percentage. 

This issue of the Journal also contains: “Health services 
school-age children need,” by Dr. Thomas E. Shaffer, p. 
1698-1700; “Competitive athletics for pre-teen-age children; 
a challenge to physicians,” by John L. Reichert, p. 1701 
1707. 

Yocum, Date M. and Anperson, KENNETH E. A study 
of exceptional students who entered the University of 
Kansas in the Fall of 1954. 1957. 40 p. figs., tabs. (Kan- 
sas studies in education. Nov., 1957. 8:1) School of Edu 
cation, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

A two-year study of 1210 freshmen at the University to 
discover the relationships between eight abilities or apti- 
tudes as measured by placement examinations, and success 
or failure in college as measured by grade-point averages 
for the first four semesters. Exceptionality was the term 
used to define those falling within either the upper or 
lower 10 percent of the score distributions on placement 
tests or grade-point distributions. 
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